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Breathtaking? Not on your life 


It’s the revolutionary B. F. Goodrich 
Tubeless Tire. The tire that needs no 
inner tube—no tube to buy, no tube to 
puncture or blow out.The air-retaining 
lining is actually a part of the tire itself. 

Even driven over big three-inch 
spikes, this amazing tire doesn’t lose 
air. A special layer of sealant rubber 
under the tread sticks to any punctur- 
ing object and prevents air from escap- 
ing. When the puncturing object is 
pulled out, the tire seals itself instantly 
and permanently. You continue to drive 
just as though the tire had never been 
punctured. 

Developed, tested and perfected by 
B. F. Goodrich research engineers, the 


SEE THE B. F. GOODRICH TUBELESS TIRE WHERE YOU SEE THIS SIGN 
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B. F. Goodrich Tubeless Tire has now 
been in use in the U.S.A. for over four 
years, where thousands of owners re- 


port phenomenal trouble-free mileage. 


PROTECTS AGAINST BLOWOUTS 


Most blowouts start when a tire is bruised 
byacurbor hole. The damaged casing pinches 
and chafes the inner tube as you drive until 
suddenly, without warning, it blows out. 
The B.F.G. Tubeless Tire has no inner 
tube to blow out. Damage to the tire can 
only cause pin-hole leaks that lose air so 
slowly you have miles in which to make a 


safe, easy stop. 


PROTECTS AGAINST DANGEROUS 
SKIDS—the amazing new tread on the 


lubeless Tire is made up of thousands of 
flexible rubber ‘‘grip-blocks"’ spaced 16 to 
the inch. These tiny blocks grip the road like 
a tank tread. On wet or icy roads the flexible 
action literally wipes a dry path to give safe, 


Sure traction. 


Comparison tests with conventional tires 
show that this tread has up to 100% greater 
traction on ice and up to 40% greater on wet 


pavement. 

rhe B.F. Goodrich Tubeless Tire fits your 
present rims. The scientifically designed tire 
bead, with rim-seal ridges, forms an air- 
tight pressure lock against the rim. It can't 
come off . . . can't lose air 


Your own neighbourhood B. F. Goodrich 


dealer has this 





amazing tire now. "G) 
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TO LISTEN TO STALIN 
OSEPH'‘STALIN, norma 1 man of soothing words lg 
w words and those words nasty, has’ words or vena! w ; 
€ ; 
begun to talk very rapidly and softly power to resolve the dispute between R 
He ints t re-establish friendly trade ind the West it 
elations with the West: wants to see actions offer the on i 
Germany eunited; wants the world to ment short of wa Unless it | 
know that a third world war not growing war as absolutely inevit 
SEI an assume otherwise 
The question raised by all this 1s not Dare the Russians assu 
vhat Stalin said but whether, as whenany for their strength will ne 
itor grows flushed and eloquent by from what they advertise as 
indlelight, it’s safe to go on listening imperialist designs? Dare we assume 
4 Many people think not. The free world respect for our strength wv 
has every reason to be suspicious of Stalin’s them from their vision ! Ing 
irdent nothings. The Americans in parti world? Leaving honesty, trust 
ilar have been cool to the suggestion that vill out of it altogeth lare eit} 
he be invited to tell us more at a_ special issume that the simple insti 
mnference of the major powers preservation will never f e 1 } 
It’s this magazine’s view, nevertheless listen to reason? 
that those who are charged with the weary None of these questions ers 
task of coming to terms with Stalin have of life and the facts of life admitt 
i more to fear through not listening to him ibout as hostile to a negotiated sett 
than through listening to hin Our rules as they could possibly be Be 
f ning have improved immeasurably ittempting any negotiated sett { 
we the st lays of Teheran and Yalta Stalin it would be nece 
We h 11s vered, and barely 1n time t Western negotiators t ticf t 
save our skins, that the Russians are likely on three points: (1) What he 
to te ie truth only when the truth hap in exact, concrete physi t W 
pens t lit some limited and temporary exact, concrete and physi fe 
purp th wn. The Russians, inci be set up that he will do it WI 
lentally, have made the same discovery, concrete and physical guarant 
t 1 to | le the same dis up that he will keep on doing 
it us. As long as this under yf course, he will ask for the s 
standing remalr n effect there can be no commitments and safeguards 
langer that either side will taik the other Negotiations conduct 
it of anything n talk alone can offer no sure prospe 
What then can any conference ever offer an unyielding refusal to ne; 
the cause of peace? Perhaps a good deal spirit or in any circumst 
W is the elves whether they be even less attractive pros ' 
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From the House of Commons library Bax sees real reasons for optimism. 


DID STALIN MAKE HITLER'S BLUNDER? 





VP WVWE LIBRARY of the House of 
Commons is always a pleasant 
place but particularly at this 

time of the year when spring has 

gotten over her first tearful doubts 


ind is settled down to a maidenly 


sobriety Here there are no tele 
phones to interrupt, no strangers, no 
constituents The philosopher can 
sink into a deep leather chair and 
close his eyes so as to concentrate 


the better upo! the debate to which 
he will return later on. It is amusing 


, a warning 


to the bridge that they are coming 
througt ind it is soothing to watch 
those W IS¢ motioniess philosophers 
of the e! e barge standing 
philosophically while the ize at the 
Houses of Parliament 
So it he iry that I want 
to é t let te ry nere ire ideas 
ead t need clarifying, and 
ive i ¢ it t the ob iS 
\ one é ocess O} Clarilicatior 
oO yt if IArTK Space 
) | i € 
¢ ‘ 1 it riting about 
ri orld a t s 
" | ( wewhat influ 
‘ ‘ ~ ened to i 
( Kder I 
positio Oo quote | 
ere o harn i saying he 
) I St 1¢ out the in 
( é re ha il any time 
nee r 1 of the Hitler war ind 
eme ‘ vhile Eden may be 
1 rol { e 1s realist 
v he ( € to foreign atianu 
lt re ive ot orked out iK 
cord ng to plat for Stalin That 


does not mean the Western world has 


] } hy! , 
placed st i mpregnabie posi 


on or that Western statesmansh} 


leserves the name ot genius Democ 
racy always muddles its affairs and 
there have been plenty of miustakes 


e wWar-worn democracies pul 


Stalin is not a fool, like Hitler 
he has permitted himself the 
basic miscalculation as the Fuh 
Hitler believed fear was the most 
powerful of human emotions. Henc« 
the pogroms, the organized gangs 
of street ruffians, the purges, the 
concentration Camps, the torture 
chambers, the blitzkrieg and the 
final dream of a victorious Third 
Reich erected upon the corpses of 
its enemies, a dream that ended with 
Hitler’s suicide in the bunker. 

Stalin had hardly taken over from 
Lenin when he began to plan his road 
to absolute power. Although he be 
lieved Russia would be at war wit! 
Germany ina short time he executed 
half the general staff and imprisoned 
or liquidated thousands of state serv 
ants You value life too highly in 
the west,”’ he said to Lord Beaver 
brook in the war, “nothing is so easy 
to replace as human beings. 


Stalin intended to make war against 


Germany as soon as he had built up 
the military might of Russia and had 


undermined the security of Germany 
by Communism But Hitler acted 
before Russia was ready and Stalin 
vas forced first to embrace the gorilla 
he hated and then fight for his life 
when the gorilla turned on hin 
Stalin saw his troops being hurled 
back but when he realized the Britons 
ind Americans would not leave Ri 
sia to the mercy of Hitler his cor 
fidence returned Until the war was 
over there was no time tor politically 
educating the crumbling capitalis 
world and Stalin devoted his whol 
effort to the defeat of Germar 
History will record that in that effort 


he proved himself a generalissimo 


genius and indomitable spirit 
When the war ended he wa il 
old man- but fanaticism is a drug 


that drives the heart at a merciless 
pace Perhaps too it is worth noting 
that dictators cannot retire unless 


they choose Con 
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By BLAIR FRASER, Maclean's Ottawa Editor 


S USUAL, the 
redistribution is proving a ter- 


question of 


rible headache to politicians of 
all parties. After what they’ve gone 
through this spring MPs may even 
be willing to give serious thought to 
Chubby Power’s private bill which 
would turn the whole thing over to 
a nonpolitical commission. 
This year the focus of trouble is 
Saskatchewan. Had the constitution 
taken its course on the basis of the 


1951 census Saskatchewan would 
have lost five of its twenty seats 
By the compromise which Prime 


Minister St. Laurent suggested, Sas- 
katchewan will lose only three seats 
this time. Every other province will 
get its full due, so the taxpayer will 
be asked to provide salaries and ex- 
penses for two extra MPs. 

Every party has good reason to 
favor this. For the Liberals the loss 
of five seats would have ruined the 
Jimmy Gardiner machine. Progress- 
ive Conservatives knew it would wipe 
out John Diefenbaker’s seat (which 
may happen anyway, but at least 
they’ve tried). The CCF knows 
Saskatchewan is the only place where 
they’ve any hope of winning a block 
of seats. Social Crediters hope to win 
some, too. 

Aside from party ties, MPs are as 
clannish as any other occupational 
group. They tend to look out for 
each other and to be against any 
change that might create unemploy- 
ment. 

Altogether, then, there was every 
reason to expect a pretty crude politi- 
cal deal at the taxpayers’ expense. 
It’s true there’s been a deal, and it’s 
true it’ll cost the taxpayer a little 
money. But, in spite of what cynics 
may tell you, that is not the whole 
story. 





St. Laurent first held the opinion 
that 
He was not swayed from that view 
by the unanimous resolution of the 
Saskatchewan asking 
that more 
than ten percent of its representation 
Nor, 
was he convinced by Saskatchewan's 
minister, Hon. 
If any colleague changed the Prime 
Minister’s mind, they think it 


minister, 


the constitution must prevail. 


Legislature, 


no province should lose 


at one time. his friends say, 


James G. Gardiner. 
was 
Ontario’s youngest Wal- 
ter E. Harris.. 

Harris is the cabinet’s expert on 
redistribution. Nobody knows more 
thoroughly than he the advantage 
which the rural 
urban in every 
Anywhere in Canada it takes fewer 
farmers than city men to send a man 
to parliament. 
matter of 
each 


voter has over the 


Canadian election. 


In eight provinces 
give and take 
between province’s city and 
country MPs. Ontario and Quebec, 
for instance, have swollen cities which 


this is a 


are grossly under - represented and 
rural ridings which are very close to 
being But the 


federal members have the remedy in 


“rotten boroughs.” 


their own hands for there are enough 
seats to go around if they are fairly 
distributed. 

Only two provinces are truly rural, 
Saskatchewan and Prince Edward 
Island. P. E. I. got itself protected 
forty years ago, by an amendment 
which said no province should have 
fewer MPs than it 
P. E. I. came into Confederation with 
four senators. In population the 
whole province is now only half the 
size of Ottawa, but it still 
four MPs. 

The prairies get no real protection 
from this rule because they were 


senators. 


has 


elects 


almost Continued on page 76 
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leodorizing substance ever 


gives you a 


Recently the Reader's Digest reported: preferabl ifter me ou can be 
“To clean the entire mouth, including lree of mouth od | day long! 
breath, a toothpaste containing chloro- pe ea ini . 
phyll, the leaf green healing drug of Saitins tecth dx te emnatie 
World War Ii, has recently been de- duce the moutl cid hat eat 
veloped. Tests indicated that it is 50 into tooth ename It hel nb 
per cent more effective against mouth the bactert ! cause hese acid 
odors than a toothpaste without a it — teeth so clean b 

ind it dit t muitiy 


chlorophyll.” 


obtained 


These remarkable results were More er, Chlorodent promot 


with Chlorodent, the new green growth orn ! pink ! 
chiorophyll* toothpast« Chiorodent ISS Ue ™ ! r rm bled 
was used in hundreds of mouth-odor ndet 1m ou will defi 
tests on people with bad breath to use Ch ler 
When they brushed their teeth wit! , , 
Chlorodent the! mouth odor di P _ . 
ippeared "Two hours later. their breat! , MH oder : : 
was still fresh in 98°; of the case vitor ; sg vhs a 3 a 
Four hours later, 74 were still free minty flavor. Try | ight 
of mouth odor! nee ‘ Ul . = , —_ Iriend 
/ 
By using Chlorodent reg 
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BARRETT TAKES YOU ON A PICTURE-TOUR OF 


ROOFS AROUND THE WORLD 


IN PREHISTORIC TIMES, men made roofs from twigs, grass, 
hides—-whatever was handy. Amodern, scientifically de- 
signed roof like the one you see at the left, with its colorful 
Barrett * Shingles, combining beauty, utility and low-cost, 
represents the culmination of thousands of years of develop- 
ment in man’s search for better shelter. 


SOD ROOFS lend a picturesque touch to many of the homes of 
Norway. They have two big advantages: You never have to paint 
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roofs of Norway—they withstand the fiercest of the elements. 
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When television arrives in Canada, probably this summer, much 


of the bald 


of what comes out on the screen will come out 


head of a thirty-three-year-old prodigy named Mavor Moore 


By PIERRE BERTON 


PHOTOS BY KEN BELL 
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MONG tte fading ctorian mansior | 
/ Jarvis Street in Toronto, there is a grey 
- barn of i building vhich ones 


shingle 
And here one March 


new immigrants to Canada 


ifternoon this year, the casua Visitor might have 


encountered i chaotic scene I i pace 


larger than an oversize living room s 


sweating under the glare of eighteen thou 
of incandescent ight, were going through 
plicated twenty-minute routine of dancing 
wise-cracking and grimacing that no 
ever see 

Here, flanking a twi 
settings for even 
ipartment wine 
bureau, a South 
hole Throug! these 


around the walls | 














O'Dav’s 
}? | Pete 
) ‘ r put ) ele ) imera 
f their r ber roller 
A i u i !ou yt the ets ducking beneath 
era 1 squ , around the tight little 
perspiring f ith earphones, three 
id vir Latin costumes tripped in, 
the t and tripped out again \ woman in 
! id r cra led i fours in front of a 
ra i ‘ I wH leaned vwainst a papier 
che pillar and began to sing, in a hoarse bouncy 
ct In » lonesome «> very lonesome 
‘ I’m the lonesomest gal in town \ man 
piaid icketl quer zed behind the porthole, pro 
{ ed a packet of cigarette labeled Old Molds 
vreathed his face in an infectious grin and suddenly 
id Friend lon't be misled by the claims 
ind doubletalk made by other cigarette = 
Behind a glass partition more men with ear 
phones were talking in the tranye jargon of a new 


medium | ike your ipplause down ready 


0] Number Iwo 


for dissolve \ltogether 


there were seventeen of them in the control booth 


ind on the studio floor, all working at once to keep 
the 


performers in front of the camera In 


ich ground were other members of the Canadian 


I 


sroadeasting Corporation’s new television depart 
ent set designers, make up artists, carpenters, 
ftumers, executives ill caught up by the raven- 


ous appetite of the most complicated entertainment 


medium yet devised 


And on the sidelines, in a starched white shirt 


ind bow tie, looking more like a scholar than an 


entertainer, stood an owl: h young man with horn 
rimmed spectacles and hardly any hair, who will 
have as much to do as anyone with the shape of 


(C‘anadian television to come 


If television in Canada is great, chief producer 
James Mavor Moore along with his immediate 
bosse program director Stuart Griffiths and 
Toronto television director Fergus Mutrie will 
get the nation’s accolade. On the other hand, if 
it is terrible, he will get the catcalls and rotten 
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Moore is in charge of all English-language 
TV production stemming from Canada’s first tele- 
Montreal and 
To anyone but a man of parts it might 


a crushing responsibility. But Moore 
thus far managed to approach the frightening new 


apples 


vision studios soon to open in 
Toronto. 
seem has 
monster with the same easy enthusiasm with which 
he has greeted the hundred and one other projects 
that have occupied most of his thirty-three years. 

The demands that TV makes upon its servants 
ire considerable and it is perhaps fortunate that 
Moore has the reputation of being what Griffiths, 
his puckish and brilliant immediate superior, calls 


Vinci.”’ 


undeniable that the new chief producer of CBC 


“the poor man’s Leonardo da For it is 


television has dabbled. in the various arts to an 
astonishing degree 

Unlike radio, television needs a third dimension 
of sets and backdrops. Moore, if he has to, can 
design and paint them. He has been drawing and 
painting since childhood. TV requires words and 


Moore both He 
royalties from three published popular songs. 


draws 
TV 


requires dramatic experience and Moore has this 


music and can give if 


by the bushel. He started his acting career at the 
age of five, played Falstaff at fifteen and Macbeth 
at sixteen, and his repertoire runs all the way from 
Hamlet 
Fieet Street 

wrote poetry 


Todd, the demon barber of 
Moore 


at seven and plays at ten and has 


to Sweeney 
TV requires writing ability. 


written short stories, three-act dramas, radio docu- 
mentaries, magazine articles, one short novel, sev- 
eral dozen revue sketches and a musical] comedy. 
Above all TV requires seasoned direction and 
production. Moore’s talents are such,that he has 
been offered top jobs in television and radio by 
both the National Broadcasting Company and the 
Columbia Broadcasting System. He has decided 


instead to cast his lot with Canadian television. 
Now he has become part of the prehistoric era of 
TV in Canada, an age which will undoubtedly be 


looked back on with the nostalgia now reserved 


Gayev 


randfather ty Was ! Irom 


Riel 





compose music at the 


| ae 
song the tistener- 





tee 


t the age of eight. once wrote a parody 


took 


eriously and to their hearts. 


or the days of the silent movies and the crystal set. 

But the prehistoric almost 
Already, Moore and his colleagues are moving out 
of the grey rabbit warren which has housed TV 


period is ended. 


in Toronto for two years, and into the square steel 
block of the The first 
programs are slated to begin this August, probably 
in time to the Canadian National 
Exhibition and almost certainly in time to catch 
the World’s Series, if the 
which sponsors it can be persuaded that Canadians 
want to look, feel and be sharp. The Grey Cup 
football final and the hockey games will probably 
be telecast, too. 

This remote control broadcasting, while it will 


new television building. 


cast part of 


razor-blade company 


provide the very marrow of early TV, poses less 
of a problem for chief producer Moore than the 
more complicated and expensive studio shows 
Since January he and his colleagues have been 
' last 
March’s twenty-minute variety show was one of 
The programs 
have varied all the way from a quiz program called 
The Seven Lively Arts to a psychological drama 
by playwright Len Peterson called The Kind Land- 
lady in which the actors stepped out of their roles 


testing studio television in all its forms and 


a series of experimental “‘dry runs.” 


and discussed their own problems with a_psy- 
chiatrist. 

This experimentation is still going on and no 
one knows yet what the exact shape of TV will 
be in Canada. No auditions have yet been held for 


either writers or performers, though many are 


hammering at the gates. Moore spends much of 
his time warding them off. ‘I’ve got a girl does 
tricks with her eyes,” one woman said, plucking 
‘“She’ll be a natural for TV.”’ Moore 
gently explained that the CBC wasn’t yet ready to 
“Maybe I ought to take her 


to a doctor instead,”’ the woman said dubiously. 


at his sleeve. 
interview performers 
Actually, Moore won’t know until midsummer 


what specific programs will first go out on TV 
“We have been experimenting so far with an open 





Hamlet 


Antonovich 


the play by John Coulter: Stephano from The Tempe st: Gavev from 
> Chekhov's The Cherry Orchard. He was Antonovich in the Inspector General. 


mind,’ he said the other day, “‘and I think this 
open mind is a very important thing. It would be 
wrong for us to make up our minds too early about 
what programs we are going to do.” 

He made this statement during a television clini 
held recently by Mayfair magazine. Moore has 
found that a good deal of the prodigious extra 
curricular activity in which he engages is now tied 
to television. He has been making speeches, giving 
radio talks and writing magazine articles about the 
new medium. 

Nonetheless he still finds time for other interests 
He is at present blocking out a stage version of 
his successful radio musical The Best of All Possible 
Worlds, based on Voltaire’s Candide He is re 
searching material for a play about Sir John A 
Macdonald. He is planning to do a musical comedy 
based on Stephen Leacock’s Sunshine Sketches 
Last month he spent his holidays directing and 
helping to write the New Play Society’s annual 
musical review Spring Thaw which opened May 9% 
in Toronto for a minimum run of four weeks 
Moore wrote some of the lyrics and scored the 
music. On May 24, while others head for summer 
cottages, Moore will chair a panel discussion at a 
United Nations conference on education for peace 
He is vice-president of the Toronto branch of the 
UN association and chairman of its National Radio 
Committee. Somewhere along the line he may find 
time to paint a picture or so 

This great diversity of interests has been both 
an asset and a liability to Mavor Moore. Because 
he is always committed to do more than he has 
time for he is invariably late for appointments 
When he was lecturing in drama at the Academy 
of Radio Arts, the director Lorne Greene advised 
the students not to bother arriving for Moore’s 
nine-thirty period until ten to ten to avoid needless 
sitting around. The students, at year’s end, made 
a movie lampooning their instructors. Moore was 
presented as a man dashing across Jarvis Street 
with a sign on his back reading, “Sorry, I’m late.”’ 

He could be maddening at rehearsals during the 

years when he acted in various CBC dramas 
Moore is a man unable to sit about twiddling his 
thumbs. While waiting for his lines to come up 
he would busy himself making phone calls, 
working out crossword puzzles, reading magazines, 
designing costumes, drawing elaborate stage sets 
and even planning entire hypothetical productions 
of difficult plays. As a result, he was known to 
miss cues. 
On the other hand, his colleagues have always 
appreciated his gusto and enthusiasm ‘*‘Mavor 
has a great glee in whatever he’s doing,” says 
Andrew Allen who has directed him in scores of 
radio plays. Allen considers him a consummate 
actor, especially in character parts. Moore played 
the title role in the thirty-two-week CBC adap 
tation of Pickwick Papers three years ago and dil 
it so well that Allen says: “It became impossible, 
during the show, to think of Mavor as Mavor. You 
could think of him only as looking like Pickwick, 
so much so that when you suddenly realized it was 
Mavor out there, it actually came as a shock.” 
Moore is one of the few actors whose friends 
cannot recognize him in radio character parts. 

As an actor Moore is a fast study, and also. 
is he admits somewhat ruefully, ‘a fast forget 
His most remarkable feat was learning the title role 
for King Lear in three days. This was one of the 
productions of the New Play Society, founded by 
his mother Dora Mavor Moore, and the whole show 
was got up in ten days flat. Moore attended the 
initial rehearsal then fell ill with laryngitis. He 
didn’t appear again until the dress rehearsal, which 
he managed to croak his way through. Nonetheless, 
the show was a success 

Moore often forgets his lines on the stage pos 
sibly because he has too many other things on his 
mind. Thus he has become an expert ad libber 
He can ad lib in Old English and he can ad lib in 
iambic pentameter. During the cave scene in Lear 
he discovered that a stool on which he was supposed 
to sit was missing from its accustomed place. 
Without missing a beat of the Shakespearean 


cadence he Continued on page 73 
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ROBERT THOMAS ALLEN TELLS 


What it’s Like to be Forty 


For one thing, Bob’s stopped worrying if he should lick his kids 


— now he’s worrying if he could lick them. And he’s decided 





that the smartest thing to do is to forget he was ever twenty 


HAVE become an expert on what it’s like to be 


forty. It happened to me this year, although, 
psyche logically I became forty one morning 
vhen | was thirty-seven I was sitting in Childs 
iding the want ads from old habit and suddenly 
realized that there was only one job I could have 
applied for It read Wanted: Truss Salesman, 
10 to 55, with bicycle Che rest of the ads were 


) 


for a bunch of other guys from 18 to 25. I became 


forty at that minute he remaining three years 
were like those few minutes before the dentist 
opens his door and whispers Next I couldn’t 
really enjoy them 


trick I’ve 


It was something that happened 


Becoming forty was the dirtiest ever 
had played on me 
to schoolteachers, aunts,elephants, character actors, 
fathers, streetcar motormen and people who dropped 
dead while shoveling snow. It had nothing to do 
I was obviously twenty-seven and would 
As a matter of fact, I did. What’s 
that peers out of the 
bathroom mirror at me when I shave. I’ve begun 
to realize that he looks exactly like an 
mine in Sarnia who has been forty all his life. 

Not that I need a mirror to convince me some- 
Every and 


with me 
stay that way 
changed is the character 


uncle of 


thing queer has been going on now 
then some teen-age girl tells me that I’m really 
very young-looking for my age and that I don’t 
look anywhere near sixty. Another thing: I’ve 
begun to realize that all those middle-aged parties 
who ‘pass me on the street are no longer the people 
my mother went to school with — they’re the people 
1 went to school with. 

I can think of only one thing worse than being 
forty: being fifty Or After all, 
Walter Pitkin famous by proving 
that. people of forty weren’t dead yet. As for that 
gulf about life’s golden afternoon, give me a nice 
It’s richer, fuller, more 
forty; the 


maybe sixty. 


made himself 


bright morning any day 
deeply satisfying. Life may begin at 
joker is you’re forty just when it’s beginning. It’s 
like discovering there’s a clunk in the rear end of 
1 car you haven’t had a chance to drive yet. 

At forty 
down and in about twenty years it will be sagging 
t 


metre of skin 


1 man’s basal metabolism is slowing 


» about twenty-eight calories per hour per square 


His endocrine glands are stalling, 
his ears are thickening. His arteries are stiffening. 
His brain has started to lose weight and in another 
twenty-five years will have lost about one hundred 
grams His life expectancy is only 29.3. He'll 
have to save $1,108 a year and let it accumulate 
at compound interest until he’s sixty-five to give 
himself $79.91 a month income, which he’ll only 
collect for 4.3 years. That’s if he saves $1,108 a 
year, or about $1,128 a year more than I’ve ever 
saved 

His life is he can’t do 


four sevenths over and 


anything about it because it’s fixed by the relation- 
ship of his body weight, less bones and tendons, 
to the weight of his brain, which. is expressed in a 
quaint little bit of contemporary folklore: cephali- 
zation factor equals brain weight divided by body 
weight to a power of 0.666. The only consolation 
is that his index is 2.7 whereas a mouse is only .045. 
He has to pay thirty-three dollars a year for an 
insurance policy that would cost him nineteen 
dollars if he was twenty. In spite of all this he will 
have to wait another thirty years to get an old-age 
pension; twenty-five if he’s desperate. 

Marriage clinics keep telling him to be careful 
Kinsey didn’t even bother interviewing him. If he 
goes in for a suit, the tailor automatically turns 
to a chart labeled Young Man, followed by a 
trade term, in smaller print, Regular, which means, 
“Give this guy lots of cloth around the middle.”’ 
He reads about athletes younger than he is talking 
of retiring. Books on setting-up exercises have 
special sections for him so he won’t unravel or 
split something up the back, and a special branch 
of the Department of Veterans Affairs has been 
set up to try to talk companies into believing that 
he still has his wits about him. 

The annoying part of all this, speaking for 
myself, is that the only changes that have taken 
place in me since I was twenty are in my skin, 
which I rarely think of anyway. I have all the 
standard equipment of emotions, feelings, likes 
and dislikes that I started with. I have exactly 
the same feeling when a cop parks his motorcycle 
and walks across the street toward me as I used 
to have when the teacher gave a sfiort ring on his 
bell, pointed the handle at me and said: ‘“‘You, 
there- that boy-—you with the spitball.”” There’s 
no difference in the feeling I have after the cop 
has walked away, either. I still spend the rest of 
the day imagining myself cleaning my nails and 
humming while he boils in oil. When I have a 
bath I still pretend the soap is a boat; I still like 
looking at porcupines and still think that building 
with all the animals in it is the best one at the 
Canadian National Exhibition. I often chuckle 
over the time I was twelve and I stood third in 
my class when everybody, including the teacher, 
had said I was a moron. In fact I’ve been the 
same guy for forty years, and suddenly finding 
that I’m getting like coming out of a 
movie about a South Seas island and finding that 
it has been raining outside and turning to sleet. 

I’m still waiting for the time when I'll begin to 
feel as if I’m forty. I haven’t noticed it yet. I’m 
beginning to think that people of forty who like 
to sit around the fire squeezing a dog’s ears, 
reading the paper and smoking a pipe are the 
people who wanted to do that sort of thing when 


older is 


they were eighteen, but didn’t have a pipe, a fire, 
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a dog or a house. I have just as many ideas as 
when I was twenty. Men of forty give me dirty 
looks because I won’t sit still, and guys of twenty 
wonder what can make an old man so fidgety. 

The only real change I’ve noticed is that I’ve 
changed my mind about a few things and re- 
arranged my feelings accordingly. When I was 
twenty, if I started to work in a new office, I'd 
find that six guys gripped my hand, called me by 
my first name and invited me to join the bowling 
team; that the other six seemed to wish I’d drop 
dead. I’d worry about why I wasn’t popular with 
the whole twelve. The thirteenth one, a quiet 
guy with glasses, I wouldn’t even speak to until 
I'd tripped over his feet or something. Now 
today, if I found that six people didn’t like me, 
I’d note it about the same way as I’d note that 
I needed a new pair of socks, knowing that in six 
months they’d all have turned into fine guys, 
while the ones who had given me the personality 
treatment would be going around singing Bluebird 
of Happiness, saying that magazine covers by 
Norman Rockwell were true to life, that a dog 
was a man’s best friend, and trying to get me 
fired. And I’d make a point of getting to know 
the thirteenth guy, who would probably be the 
only one with anything on the ball. 

I still have my pride, but it isn’t the same incon- 
venience it used to be. It’s reserved for more basic 
values. After being pushed around so long by 
cops, women with parcels and guys with deep 
voices and no problems, it has developed a self- 
protective outer coating something like an old 
corn I’ve been trying to get rid of since I was 
sixteen. If I feel that someone is laughing at me, 
instead of worrying about it for a month and 
applying for a correspondence course in muscle 
building, I blink at them in mild interest and 
continue on my way, the wet night wind flapping 
my pant legs, as I make for the library or some 
other institution that has withstood a good deal 
of opinion itself. 

But all this is just making new use of the old 
faculties. The currency is just the same, but the 
commodities have been repriced. I can still feel 
the way I did when I walked home with the best- 
looking girl in the class, but now I would get 
something the same feeling from finding that I’d 
overpaid my income tax. When I was twelve I 
used to worry about what my father would say 
when I came home an hour late. Now I go around 
saying things like, “‘Uh, say, ever hear of a thing 
called cephalization factor?’ I used to terrify 
myself by imagining somebody in a white sheet 
sneaking up the back stairs. Now I go to a football 
game, see some guy of twenty get tackled in front 
of me and imagine it being me. Anybody tackled 
me like that I’d have nurses tiptoeing around me 


for a month. My bones ache for half an hour 
just thinking of it. 

This shifting sense of values has its dangers. 
I’ve often found myself, from sheer habit, throwing 
baseballs at the same old wooden milk bottles 
when I’ve long since lost interest in the kewpie 
dolls. Not long ago when I was having a particu- 
larly tough time with writing I suddenly realized 
that my original incentive for becoming a writer, 
formed when I was seventeen, had disappeared 
that writers rarely got rich, attracted beautiful 
women, owned yachts, scribbled off best sellers 
between doing things like climbing Mount Everest 
and shooting tigers. Not only that, I realized I 
no longer wanted to do any of those things, except, 
perhaps, attract beautiful women, a hope I'd 
abandoned about the time I’d discovered that 
travel, although fun, is not a basic experience, 
that I’m terrified of water and heights, and that 
if a cat happens to rub against my leg in the dark 
I scream like a girl on a roller-coaster. At that 
I was lucky. I found I still wanted to write, but 
for the different reason that I could sleep till noon 
if I didn’t mind working till three the next morning, 
that I could avoid being a salesman and having 
to listen to convention speeches on themes like: 
Plenty to do in 752. 

There are other things about being forty, little 
things of no particular significance. I’m more 


inclined to forget about my appearance and to go 
around with just the minimum number of buttons 
done up required by law. My wife doesn’t show 
me off with pride now: she tucks my tie in and 
explains I’ve been working all day. 
trying to surprise people with things about myself 


Instead of 


I cling to the few friends who have known me so 
long that nothing surprises them any more. | 
sometimes have difficulty remembering the size of 
my shirts, my license number and the names of 
people who have just been introduced to me, and 
if I try to study something, like chemistry, I find 
myself sitting there leaning against the first 
paragraph and falling asleep. 

More and more often I find myself frozen with 
a smile on my face halfway through a story that 
I just remembered I’ve been telling since I wore 
my first pair of long pants. 

I’ve become much more conscious of time and 
realize that, at forty, a lot of men have done 
things like master higher 
knighted for their performance of Hamlet whereas 
all I’ve done make 
bigger payments on, and wear out a lot of pairs of 


mathematics or get 


is get a car that I have to 
shoes. 

At twenty I felt that forty was as far ahead of 
me as the time I was born was behind me. But 
at forty I think of sixty as being only as far ahead 
of me as the time I decided to start learning French 


The middle-aged parties on the street were no longer the people his mother went to schoo! with 
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ROBERT THOMAS ALLEN TELLS 


What 





For one thing, Bob’s stopped worrying if he should lick his kids 


— now he’s worrying if he could lick them. And he’s decided 


that the smartest thing to do is to forget he was ever twenty 


HAVE become an expert on what it’s like to be 

forty. It happened to me this year, although, 

psychologi illy, I became forty one morning 
vhen I was thirty-seven. I was sitting in Childs 
reading the want ads from old habit and suddenly 
realized that there was only one job I could have 
ipplied for. It read Wanted: Truss Salesman, 
10 to 55, with bicycle.’’ The rest of the ads were 
for a bunch of other guys from 18 to 25. I became 
forty at that minute. The remaining three years 
were like those few minutes before the dentist 
opens his door and whispers: ““Next.” I couldn’ t 
really enjoy them 

Becoming forty was the dirtiest trick I’ve ever 
had played on me. It was something that happened 
to schoolteachers, aunts,elephants, character actors, 
fathers, streetcar motormen and people who dropped 
It had nothing to do 
with me. I was obviously twenty-seven and would 


dead while shoveling snow 


stay that way. Asa matter of fact, I did. What’s 
changed is the character that peers out of the 
bathroom mirror at me when I shave. I’ve begun 
to realize that he looks exactly like an uncle of 
mine in Sarnia who has been forty all his life. 

Not that I need a mirror to convince me some- 
thing queer has been going on. Every now and 
then some teen-age girl tells me that I’m really 
very young-looking for my age and that I don’t 
look anywhere near sixty. Another thing: I’ve 
begun to realize that all those middle-aged parties 
who pass me on the street are no longer the people 
my mother went to school with they're the people 
/ went to school with. 

I can think of only one thing worse than being 
forty: being fifty. Or maybe sixty. After ali, 
Walter Pitkin made himself famous by proving 
that people of forty weren’t dead yet. As for that 
guff about life’s golden afternoon, give me a nice 
bright morning any day. It’s richer, fuller, more 
deeply satisfying. Life may begin at forty; the 
joker is you’re forty just when it’s beginning. It’s 
like discovering there’s a clunk in the rear end of 
a car you haven’t had a chance to drive yet. 

\t forty a man’s basal metabolism is slowing 
down and in about twenty years it will be sagging 
to about twenty-eight calories per hour per square 
metre of skin. His endocrine glands are stalling, 
his ears are thickening. His arteries are stiffening. 
His brain has started to lose weight and in another 
twenty-five years will have lost about one hundred 
grams. His life expectancy is only 29.3. He'll 
have to save $1,108 a year and let it accumulate 
at compound interest until he’s sixty-five to give 
himself $79.91 a month income, which he’il only 
collect for 4.3 years. That’s if he saves $1,108 a 
year, or about $1,128 a year more than I’ve ever 
saved z 

His life is four sevenths over and he can’t do 


anything about it because it’s fixed by the relation- 
ship of his body weight, less bones and tendons, 
to the weight of his brain, which is expressed in a 
quaint little bit of contemporary folklore: cephali- 
zation factor equals brain weight divided by body 
weight to a power of 0.666. The only consolation 
is that his index is 2.7 whereas a mouse is only .045. 
He has to pay thirty-three dollars a year for an 
insurance policy that would cost him nineteen 
dollars if he was twenty. In spite of all this he will 
have to wait another thirty years to get an old-age 
pension; twenty-five if he’s desperate. 

Marriage clinics keep telling him to be careful; 
Kinsey didn’t even bother interviewing him. If he 
goes in for a suit, the tailor automatically turns 
to a chart labeled Young Man, followed by a 
trade term, in smaller print, Regular, which means, 
“Give this guy lots of cloth around the middle.” 
He reads about athletes younger than he is talking 
of retiring. Books on setting-up exercises have 
special sections for him so he won’t unravel or 
split something up the back, and a special branch 
of the Department of Veterans Affairs has been 
set up to try to talk companies into believing that 
he still has his wits about him. 

The annoying part of all this, speaking for 
myself, is that the only changes that have taken 
place in me since I was twenty are in my skin, 
which I rarely think of anyway. I have all the 
standard equipment of emotions, feelings, likes 
and dislikes that I started with. I have exactly 
the same feeling when a cop parks his motorcycle 
and walks across the street toward me as I used 
to have when the teacher gave a short ring on his 
bell, pointed the handle at me and said: ‘‘You, 
there--that boy——you with the spitball.””. There’s 
no difference in the feeling I have after the cop 
has walked away, either. I still spend the rest of 
the day imagining myself cleaning my nails and 
humming while he boils in oil. When I have a 
bath I still pretend the soap is a boat; I still like 
looking at porcupines and still think that building 
with all the animals in it is the best one at the 
Canadian National Exhibition. I often chuckle 
over the time I was twelve and I stood third in 
my class when everybody, including the teacher, 
had said I was a moron. In fact I’ve been the 
same guy for forty years, and suddenly finding 
that I’m getting older is like coming out of a 
movie about a South Seas island and finding that 
it has been raining outside and turning to sleet. 

I’m still waiting for the time when I’ll begin to 
feel as if I’m forty. I haven’t noticed it yet. I’m 
beginning to think that people of forty who like 
to sit around the fire squeezing a dog’s ears, 
reading the paper and smoking a pipe are the 
people who wanted to do that sort of thing when 
they were eighteen, but didn’t have a pipe, a fire, 


it’s Like to be Forty 


ILLUSTRATED BY DUNCAN MACPHERSON 


a dog or a house. I have just as many ideas as 
when I was twenty. Men of forty give me dirty 
looks because I won’t sit still, and guys of twenty 
wonder what can make an old man so fidgety. 

The only real change I’ve noticed is that I’ve 
changed my mind about a few things and re- 
arranged my feelings accordingly. When I was 
twenty, if I started to work in a new office, I'd 
find that six guys gripped my hand, called me by 
my first name and invited me to join the bowling 
team; that the other six seemed to wish I’d drop 
dead. I’d worry about why I wasn’t popular with 
the whole twelve. The thirteenth one, a quiet 
guy with glasses, I wouldn’t even speak to until 
I'd tripped over his feet or something. Now 
today, if I found that six people didn’t like me, 
I'd note it about the same way as I’d note that 
I needed a new pair of socks, knowing that in six 
months they’d all have turned into fine guys, 
while the ones who had given me the personality 
treatment would be going around singing Bluebird 
of Happiness, saying that magazine covers by 
Norman Rockwell were true to life, that a dog 
was a man’s best friend, and trying to get me 
fired. And I’d make a point of getting to know 
the thirteenth guy, who would probably be the 
only one with anything on the ball. 

I still have my pride, but it isn’t the same incon- 
venience it used to be. It’s reserved for more basic 
values. After being pushed around so long by 
cops, women with parcels and guys with deep 
voices and no problems, it has developed a self- 
protective outer coating something like an old 
corn I’ve been trying to get rid of since I was 
sixteen. If I feel that someone is laughing at me, 
instead of worrying about it for a month and 
applying for a correspondence course in muscle 
building, I blink at them in mild interest and 
continue on my way, the wet night wind flapping 
my pant legs, as I make for the library or some 
other institution that has withstood a good deal 
of opinion itself. 

But all this is just making new use of the old 
faculties. The currency is just the same, but the 
commodities have been repriced. I can still feel 
the way I did when I walked home with the best- 
looking girl in the class, but now I would get 
something the same feeling from finding that I’d 
overpaid my income tax. When I was twelve I 
used to worry about what my father would say 
when I[ came home an hour late. Now I go around 
saying things like, ““‘Uh, say, ever hear of a thing 
called cephalization factor?” I used to terrify 
myself by imagining somebody in a white sheet 
sneaking up the back stairs. Now I go toa football 
game, see some guy of twenty get tackled in front 
of me and imagine it being me. Anybody tackled 
me like that I’d have nurses tiptoeing around me 
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for a month. My bones ache for half an hour 
just thinking of it. 

This shifting sense of values has its dangers. 
I’ve often found myself, from sheer habit, throwing 
baseballs at the same old wooden milk bottles 
when I’ve long since lost interest in the kewpie 
dolls. Not long ago when I was having a particu- 
larly tough time with writing I suddenly realized 
that my original incentive for becoming a writer, 
formed when I was seventeen, had disappeared 
that writers rarely got rich, attracted beautiful 
women, owned yachts, scribbled off best sellers 
between doing things like climbing Mount Everest 
and shooting tigers. Not only that, I realized I 
no longer wanted to do any of those things, except, 
perhaps, attract beautiful women, a hope I’d 
abandoned about the time I’d discovered that 
travel, although fun, is not a basic experience, 
that I’m terrified of water and heights, and that 
if a cat happens to rub against my leg in the dark 
I scream like a girl on a roller-coaster. At that 
I was lucky. I found I still wanted to write, but 
for the different reason that I could sleep till noon 
if I didn’t mind working tiil three the next morning, 
that I could avoid being a salesman and having 
to listen to convention speeches on themes like: 
Plenty to do in ’52. 

There are other things about being forty, little 
things of no particular significance. I’m more 


inclined to forget about my appearance and to go 
around with just the minimum number of buttons 
done up required by law. My wife doesn’t show 
me off with pride now: she tucks my tie in and 
explains I’ve been working all day. Instead of 
trying to surprise people with things about myself 
I cling to the few friends who have known me so 
long that nothing surprises them any more. I 
sometimes have difficulty remembering the size of 
my shirts, my license number and the names of 
people who have just been introduced to me, and 
if I try to study something, like chemistry, I find 
myself sitting there leaning against the first 
paragraph and falling asleep. 

More and more often I find myself frozen with 
a smile on my face halfway through a story that 
I just remembered I’ve been telling since I wore 
my first pair of long pants. 

I’ve become much more conscious of time and 
realize that, at forty, a lot of men have done 
things like master higher mathematics or get 
knighted for their performance of Hamlet whereas 
all I’ve done is get a car that I have to make 
bigger payments on, and wear out a lot of pairs of 
shoes. 

At twenty I felt that forty was as far ahead of 
me as the time I was born was behind me. But 
at forty I think of sixty as being only as far ahead 
of me as the time I decided to start learning French 


and Latin is behind me-—and I can still only say 
“TI eat the window” and “I terrify.’’ At twenty | 
couldn’t believe I'd ever be forty, at forty I can’t 
believe I’m not still twenty 

At twenty I looked at people of sixty as if they 
forty I find myself wishing 
they’d get a little farther ahead so I won't trip 
kids are 


two inches a day and I've 


had passed on At 
over them. I notice my growing about 
stopped wondering 
whether I should lick them and have started to 


When I try 
to terrify them into obedience | catch that 


wonder whether I could lick them 
look 
in their eye that I used to get in mine when an 
old character named Mr. Green used to catch me 
ringing his doorbell, start after me, trip on the 
bottom step and land with an earthy oath among his 
prize geraniums 

But, on the whole, being forty ts about like being 
twenty with somebody else's body he only thing 
to be said for it 
that it 
didn’t 


then you didn’t need to 


is that you get used to it, and 
takes till you're forty to learn that you 
know much when you were twenty but 
The most important Dit 
of wisdom you pick up by the time you're forty 
is to forget you were once twenty 

On the other hand, you've learned to appreciats 
what you’ve got, which isn’t much And maylh« 
that’s a lot better than 


appreciating anything . 


being twenty and not 


The middle-aged parties on the street were no longer the people his mother went to school with — they were the people he went to school with. 
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the Atlantic 





A MACLEAN’S 


FLASHBACK 





This is the blow-by-blow story of ONS 154—the 
hardest-hit convey ever escorted by the Canadian 
Navy. In five tragic days at the close of 1942 
fourteen ships fell victim to the U-boat wolf pack 
while the little ships of the RON fought every yard 
to write a new stark chapter into naval history 


By JACK Mc NAUGHT 


PAINTING FOR MACLEAN'S BY LIEUT.-COMDR. ANTHONY LAW, DSC, RCN 





Commander Guy Windeyer, RCN 





T NOON on Dec. 28, 1942, the captain of the Canadian de- 
/ stroyer St. Laurent, then nine days out from Britain and 
6 bound for North America, looked thoughtfully at the grey 
\tlantic, the pale sky and the long plodding columns of merchant 
ships in convoy a mile or so astern. Then he left the bridge, went 
down to the crowded mess deck, and made a speech to his men 

“You joined the Navy for a reason,” he said, ‘“‘and that reason 
has arrived. The subs are gathering around us now and tonight 
there will be ten to fifteen of them. The going will be rough but I 
know you are up to it. After all, we don’t all expect to be old men.’ 

In these words stocky spade-bearded Lieut.-Comdr. Guy Win- 
deyer, RCN, broke the news that, bad as the run had been so far, it 
was about to become tragically worse. And five days later, when 
Slow Convoy No. ONS 154 at last won through to the other side, 
fourteen of its forty-six ships had been sunk, more than one hundred 
merchant seamen had died, and it had made bitter history as the 
hardest-hit convoy ever escorted by the Canadian Navy in the 
Battle of the Atlantic 





Che story of ONS 154, a closely guarded wartime special service ship ind the six fighting escorts 
et, begins on Dec 19, 1942 nine that Toward dawn on Dec. 20 a signal from Admiralty Heather 
orning the destroyer St. Laurent two cor came in saying that ninety to a hundred U-boats escorts had not had much practice in fueling at sea 
t te Chilliwack and Battleford seaward were estimated to be at sea in the Atlantic. And 
low the irrow twisting River from the for the next two days the wind rose slowly and relatively simple 
base at Londonderry, Northern Ireland. The steadily, blowing from dead ahead and_ holding to warship by pumping it through a heaving jerking 
three other corvettes of the all-Canadian escort the convoy down to the pace of a man walking (it 
roup, Napanee Kenogami and Shediac, had been wasn't much more than that at its scheduled best 
England having a new type of radar installed,and i scant eight land miles an hour). At midnight on fast enough to overtake a U-boat running on the 
hey joined at the mouth of the river. HMS Bur 
vell. a destroyer of the Royal Navy which was also rising until sunset on Christmas Eve 
o have joined, broke down at the minute and 
id to stay behind day dawned on a sullen but submarine-free sea heaved 
Kven with two destroyers the escort would have Che wind had now died to a soft, curiously greasy 
ween barely up to strength, and Burwell's failure breeze: yet its violence had left a strong ground steady distance from each other during the actual 
vas disastrous. But when he learned of it W indeyer 
vho as semor officer of the group was 
responsible for the safety of the convoy simply gling through the storm had used a great deal of slid down the steep ground swells and pulled con- 
said, “That isn't too good ind on trying the escort’s limited fuel more oil would have to be vulsively apart 
to light his rain-wet cigarette. And ONS 154 put to taken on at once Toward 
ea —for fo nerchantmen, one rescue ship, one There were two tankers in ONS. 154 —the had 
MA 








American EK. G. Seuber and the British Scottish 
war Canadian 


later the operation was standardized and became 
and transferring oil from tanker 


six-inch hose was a formidable task 

The destroyer, as the only ship of the group 
Dec. 22 the wind had become a gale and it went on surface and therefore tactically the most important, 
ordered Scottish Heather to drop behind clear of the 
Nothing bad happened that night and Christmas convoy and made the first try. All day long lines were 


wire cables could be passed to hold 


swell running which wg@s to play a sinister part in fueling. And all day long the lines snapped, one by 
chiefly the hard time ahead. Because four days of strug- one in maddening sequence, as tanker and destroyer 


The northern 


fast and oiling could have begun, a steeper swell 
than ever rolled by. Whereupon St. Laurent’s 
officer of the watch made a brief entry in the deck 
log: ‘‘Attempts at oiling failed. Towing wires 
ind hose parted.’’ And her medical officer wrote 
in his diary,‘*‘It was a hell of a way to spend Christ- 
heartfelt comment on 
Christmas 


mas,”’ adding a two-word 


the destroyer’s dinner “‘Shepherd’s 
pie!” 

Besides the frustration of not getting fuel, and the 
dismal substitute for turkey and fixings, the day 
further unfestive An afternoon 
wireless message from Admiralty warned the 


convoy that a number of U-boats were within one 


brought a note 


hundred miles of its position 

That made it more urgently necessary than ever 
to refuel and next morning, the 26th, St. Laurent 
ordered Scottish Heather to drop astern once more 
ind tried again. Just before the second attempt 
a large sewer-pipe-shaped aircraft 


the 


flew up and 


circled convoy, safely out of gunshot range 


sea was bright with star shells, tracer and torpedo hits as the 


Although nobody was able to identify it positively 
it seemed pretty certain to be a Nazi and a signal 
was made to the convoy to keep alert. However 


as the strange plane merely flew round and round 
awhile and went away, oiling proceeded as if it 
hadn’t been there at all. And this time St 
took the 

enough to let her stay with the convoy the rest 
of the way across to Newfoundland with luck 

But the luck of ONS 154 
already begun to run out 

At 2.30 that 
aircraft unsuccessfully attacked a U 
the 


Laurent 


on a hundred tons before hose broke 


iny 
was, had 


such as it 


afternoon a Coastal Command 
twenty 
fully 


twice the 


hoat 


two miles astern of convoy It was 
surfaced and overhauling the convoy at 
And soon before 
that 


the 


speed of the slow merchant ships 


dark another signal from Admiralty warned 


even more U-boats were now closing in on 


lumbering freighters : 
This confirmed what the senior officer of the 
knew St L the 


escort already aurent and rescus 


German subs closed in for the kill. 
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ON A LITTLE WHITE CLOUD 


This quartet of Toronto choirboys say a prayer each night before 
they prance out into the spotlight of a big-time career keynoted by 
the delighted shrieks of thousands of fans no older than themselves 


By ERIC HUTTON 


> B PAUL ROCKETT 


>H 





Left to right: Jimmy Arnold, Connie Codarini, Frankie Busseri and Bernie Toorish pictured backstage on their triumphant return to their home town 


[ TEN past ten every night, when most go 
A choirboys say their prayers and go to be 
4 Connie Codarini, Bernie Toorish, Jimn 
Arnold and Frank Busseri say their prayers 
go to work 

This consists of trotting onto a night-club stag, 
under the name of the Four Lads, a quart 
esteemed just this side of adulation by, seeming], 
all North American teen-agers and a sizeable px 


centage ol 


adult devotees of hot singing. 

‘When you pray backstage in a night club you’ 
going to take a kidding from some of those charac 
ters,’ said Codarini. “‘But I don’t think we could 
sing otherwise. Monsignor Ronan made it part of 
our natures to pray before singing.”’ 

To that extent, and to the extent of their deep 
gratitude for hard-learned lessons in harmony, 
counterpoint and solfeggio gained at that unique, 
exacting academy of music known as St. Michael’s 
Cathedral Choir School, the Four Lads are still 
loronto choirboys. But in other respects they have 
come a long way. A long way, for example, from 
that night not so long ago when they touched the 
first pinnacle of their professional career: ‘“‘twenty 
bucks all in cash” for singing at a dance in a 
Toronto community hall. 

Today their names are on half a dozen records 
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playing follow-the-leader on juke boxes and dise- 
They have 
survived the heady experience of being besieged 


jockey hit parades across the continent 


in a theatre for three days running by overwrought 
bobbysoxers (“‘We nearly starved to death until 
we hit on the idea of tossing autographed photos 
out a window so that one of us could sneak out 
for coffee and sandwiches during the scramble” 
Their personal-appearance bookings stretch into 
what amounts to perpetuity in show business. They 
are part of a package under General Artists Cor- 
poration management, with Johnnie Ray, the tear- 
ful tenor, and Billy May’s orchestra, which has 
been booked for months ahead into theatres from 
Montreal and Toronto to Atlantic City, Baltimore 
and way points like New York. The price of this 
package is a road-record twelve thousand dollars 
a week plus five to ten percent of gross admissions. 
The Four Lads’ share of this bonanza is a business 
secret, but in their own words, ‘“‘We’re still won- 
dering what hit us.” 
Whatever it was that hit 
report that it seems to have done them no injury. 
Recently the Four Lads were appearing in Cleve- 
land and I drove down to see them. Their tracks 
were clearly visible all the way from Toronto. At 
York 


State, Pennsylvania and Ohio they were available 


them, I am able to 


every coffee pause through Ontario, New 


at the drop of a nickel in the slot with one or both 
of their recordings issued to date, Turn Back and 
Tired of Loving You. In addition they played 
supporting choral roles in four ever-present works 
by Johnnie Ray: Cry, Little White Cloud That 
Cried, Brokenhearted and Please Mister Sun. 

In an Erie, Pa., soda shoppe I asked the counter- 
if the Four Lads were popular with his 
customers. He paled and glanced at the clock. 
“Wait,” he groaned, “‘wait only half an hour until 
school’s out and those mushy kids pile in here.” 

It turned out to be easier to hear the Four Lads 


man 


than to talk to them. The St. Regis Hotel 
switchboard operator admitted cautiously that 
they were in their suite but added that they 


weren’t accepting calls. “‘And you couldn’t talk 
to them now anyway,” she added triumphantly. 
“Every Tuesday night they talk to their parents 
in Toronto right up to the time they leave for the 
club. They’re on long distance now.” 

During the hour or so in which the boys visited 
their parents via telephone, their records turned 
up twice on disc-jockey shows over my hotel radio. 
One program played Turn Back after introducing 
the singers as “the Canadian who are 
going places in a big way.’ 

All in all, the Four Lads had received quite a 
build-up before I first saw them at Main Street, 
a Cleveland night club. Main Street is part of 
what appears to be a new trend in the United States 
entertainment world the “platter circuit.”” Its 
dim lighting, cover charge, upper-medium prices, 
oval bar, check tablecloths and small stage are all 
conventional enough. But for entertainment Main 
Street books only recording artists, two or three 
men, women or groups whose voices are currently 
heard on popular records. 

This policy means that the performer brings 


foursome 


along a certain built-in fame which attracts cus- 
tomers. On his part the artist can plug his records 
to receptive listeners who are presumed to patronize 
night clubs one night a week and spend their other 
evenings at home playing records. This 
arrangement, unfortunately, does not cover teen- 
agers, who do not attend night clubs but who 
are estimated to buy, or influence the buying of, 
seventy-five percent of all popular records sold. To 
recorders 


neat 


reach this lush juvenile market smart 
like the Four Lads take other measures. 

The first two acts were enthusiastically enough 
received, but it was plain that the customers were 
waiting for the stars the Four Lads. Applause 
drowned out even their introduction by the master 
of ceremonies, swelled higher as the Toronto boys 
trotted onstage. 

The most striking thing about the Four Lads 
to an observer is not so much their extreme youth 

they are the youngest quartet age 
twenty currently operating in the big time; not 
their obvious competence with a song, their rapidly 


average 
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Teen-age fans demanding autographs 


acquired smoothness onstage, or even their jaunty 
plaid mess jackets which have become their trade 
mark. It their 
appearances. In when the 


is the complete ‘‘difference’’ of 


personal this day 
quartet 
units in entertainment, the audience has come to 


has become one of the most prevalent 


well-groomed young men 
who might easily be quadruplets. In everything 
but their harmonizing the Four Lads are distinct 


think of quartets as fou 


individuals. 

Frank Busseri, nineteen, baritone, who usually 
leads the quartet into a song, is stocky, with a 
Joe E. Brown mouth, small eyes that glint with fun 
and short expressive arms which serve as double 
conductor’s batons 

Bernie 
** Joe College”’ 


Toorish, twenty-one, lead tenor, is the 
of the 
privately the only one who worries 


quartet on the stage and 
“But that’s 
arranger,’ the 
don’t 


because he’s our composer and 


others say, ‘“‘and his moods last long.”’ 


Back at the school with their teacher, Mgr. Ronan, the Lads sing for students of St 
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mob their 








































idols at the stage door of Toronto's Casino 


loorish is a tall Irish boy with dark-blond curl 


hair 
! 


Codarini, twenty-two, with Latin good look: 


is the bass and the announcer, likewise the spokes 
the cu 


man who handles ringside repartee from 


feeling their oat toward the 


When the 


tomers who may be 
end of the evening Connie says 
customers heckle us it shows they know we're there 
anyway.” 


Arnold 


former choir 


twenty is described hy his 
Monsignor J. KE. Ronan 


as “‘one of the finest high tenors | have ever heard 


Jimmy 
instructor 


Jimmy is lath slim, quiet and utterly relaxed 


After their performance the orchestra had to 


drown out the sixth encore to prevent the first 


show running into the second the lads recovered 


their breath, drank coffee We don’t drink any 
thing stronger, and we watch our smoking and 
talked 

“What we've Continued on page 6 


Michael's 


































The Ordeal of Seretse 


AND HIS 


White Queen Ruth 


VIicKENZIE PORTER 





ind distressing.’ 





[sheked Kh ima was Bam ingw 


in. He opposed 


and Ruth to make a brief visit to Africa, but later 
brought them back to London, put Seretse on a 
sixty-dollar-a-week pension and ordered them to 
stav away from Seretse’s tribal home for at least 
five years, at the end of which time a review of 
the case was promised. The Conservative Party, 
which was then tn ¢ Jpposition, denounced this edict 
roundly Winston Churchill himself called it a 





“disreputable transaction.”” But by last March, 
when the Conservatives were back in power and 


Labour was out of power, the position of each party 


had undergone a startling change. The Tories voted 
en masse to make Seretse’s exile permanent. Labour 
voted en masse to leave the question of his ultimate 
future open Churchill said nothing during the 
debate Patrick Gordon Walker vho as Labour's 


Undersecretary of State for Commonwealth Affairs 


nad detended the original ban tron the government 
benches. now rose rom the Oppos tion benches and 
denounced the extension of the ban as an “unholy 
mess V hose net result is that the tribe ts getting 
the complete and total opposite of what they want 
ind | e constantly made clear that they want 
These cor fusing gyrations of policy had a rela- 
tively uncomplicated expl ination. Neither party, 
vhile in power, dared to court the wrath of Daniel 
Malar the flercely race-conscious premier of South 
\frica Mixed marriages are prohibited in Soutt 


\frica and although the British Cabinet denies that 
Malan’s Government has made any formal rep- 
resentations ibout the marriage of Seretse and 
Ruth, a number of South African newspapers have 
made it clear that the presence on Soutt \frica’s 


threshold of a white consort to a native chief would 


b) 


Seretse with daughter Jacqueline. He is a 


raduate of Oxford, likes Scotch and cars. 














Seretse Khama guessed rightly that the one hundred thousand subjects of his African 


tribe would not object to his marriage to a blond English girl. But two more powerful 


governments did object and the Bamangwato chief lives in exile on sixty dollars a week 


} 
move is now 


Ruth and Seretse say their stronger 


be tantamount to dangling a detonator over a mass 
of black human dynamite. Behind every 
British governments there has been the 
unacknowledged fear that if the Khamas 
permitted to take office as the royal family of the 
Bamangwato, Malan might find an excuse to annex 


move 
of two 
were 


Bechuanaland and withdraw South Africa from the 
Commonwealth. 

Meanwhile Seretse still maintains that he is the 
ruler of the forty thousand square miles of plain 
and forest over which his family has ruled for three 
quarters of a century. He can only be deposed, 
he insists, by the hundred thousand members of 
his tribe and they have already voted overwhelm- 
ingly against his deposition. ‘‘So long as my people 
say they want me, I will not give up trying to 
go home,” he says with the same quiet stubborn 
dignity that has characterized his long one-sided 
struggle to return to the protectorate with his wife 
and their two-year-old daughter. The government 
has offered him an administrative job in Jamaica 
which would pay him seven hundred and seventy 
pounds a year in addition to his special pension of 
a thousand pounds a year. Seretse says he has no 


Many 


Britons still support hi- 


intention of accepting the job in the West Indies 

Recently the Khamas moved from their dingy 
flat in London to a cottage in Surrey. They found 
themselves among friendly and hospitable neigh 
bors who, like all Englishmen who read the news 
papers, already knew them well and found in them 
much to admire. 

From the top of his round cropped head to the 
tips of his outsize shoes Seretse Khama personifies 
the Negro who has felt the fierce impact of Western 
civilization without losing his balance. His strong 
flat features suggest the primeval nobility of an 
African his manners might 
developed in the Ritz. He still 
high-stepping catlike tread of a man used to ranging 
the bush in a But his 
clothes are of the cut and stuff favored in Savile 
Row. When he laughs it is the rich liquid mirth 
of the true African. When he speaks he demon 
strates the fluency of an educated European mind 


lion but have heen 


walks with the 


loin cloth and bare feet 


He likes to squat on his haunches and eat a mush 
of boiled mealies with his simple black subjects 
But he also likes a slug of Scotch, a subtle joke and 
a fast American car. 


impaien for reimstatemetr 





The wedding of the Khamas took place it Ker 


sington Registry Office on Sept. 29, 1948, when 
he was twenty-seven and he twenty-five Lhe 
dusky groom had graduated fron Balliol College, 
Oxford. and the white bride had come from a 
stratum of London society rarely represented at 
that august and exclusive seat of learning 

Ruth Williams, a comely buxom green eyed 
blonde, a former wartime corporal in the WAAF, 
later a bookkeeper for Llovds of Londor i the 
daughter of a Cockney tea salesman who live in 
the crowded middle-class suburb of Lewishan 

The Press treated their marriage as front-paye 
news Here, flouting all the dangers he knew to 
be implicit in miscegenation, was the scion of the 
ancient and illustrious House of Khama; the descen 
dant of chiefs honored and privile ged since the days 


of Victoria: a man educated as one in a million for 


paternal responsibilities within the well-tried frame 
work of the most successful colonial policy on earth 
And here, 


English working girl who had been reared to expect 


A 


seeking to be an African queen, was an 


nothing more exotic than a semidetached house in 


one of London’s Continued on page 61 
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from the New World, 

the blustering Barnaby 

whose pride was stung, 

and the: last of the freebooting pirates 
all their lives were woven 

into the web of bloody intrigue 


around the 


LADY | 





By PAT E. O'NEILL 


RATEL BY AME iH 


MHIP ¢ APTAINS, by and large ire aS Vain aS COC k pheasants ind when mugylers ind manifest me wher 
some of them are ashore they are likely to assume that their footspace on rendezvous with the masters, and Barn 
the street cobbles are planks of their own quarterdeck Take this let them whisper and have their bottles 

Captain Audel, for instance, a Yankee whose three-master was being fitted at [hey deferred to the ship captains 
Gravesend, almost ready for the Boston Liverpool trade He was both young Barnaby Thev accorded him the courtes 
and foreign and, because of his ship-waiting, restless as a maggot and petulant of the excellent food and wines which cam 
asa prince. It is the way of foreigners to become blustery and hard when on a was a remarkable authority on pilotag 
strange shore. Had Barnaby not crumpled him, the young pinchface would valued Sea Informer He gathered 
have made him 2 cabin boy in his own tavern. As for Barnaby’s London ivailable, from far-riding captains and mate 
reputation, it had not come to the ears of Captain John Audel lookouts and fishermen, from dock-wallopet 
In Barnaby’s tavern there had been no memory of a shipmaster who did than Barnaby Gutt had the 
not accord its proprietor deference. For one thing, Barnaby had the look of a surpluses and scarcities anc 
sea lord. He was a great frigate of a man, small in nothing but the comical masters freely confessed 
shortness of his lively muscular arms. And he was bald as the drumhead of a depended on him. They res 
capstan, his smooth head canted back haughtily, like a clipper mast. His lay in that respect 
Sea Captain’s Tavern had an air which resisted, with the snub of a dock piling Respect, however, was not fort! 
anything like a seafaring looby. There was no place in it for a noisy forecastle “nglander, John Audel. The Americar 
hand, and prerogatives, ballasts, tonnages and ippetites were respected first meeting, which was not in the I 
Occasionally the Tavern’s patronage included rivermen and coasters, cheeky lockyard on a May Sunday noor Sari 
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Rowan, who once painted yellow tails on crows, here (standing, dark suit) checks students’ biology exercise. Sometimes they all go out and catch rabbits. 


THE AGID-MINDED PROFESSOR 


Alberta’s Dr. William Rowan has been heard to say he’s full of contempt for humanity and that women aren’t the equals 


of men, but he’s still crowding an eighteen-hour day to teach the young and others the vital truths of biological survival 


y E upona time an undergraduate cartoonist By BARBARA MOON Rowan has been a biology professor for thirty- 


three years and head of the zoology department 


) £ RY 4 Y ) ASSOC ATES = £ 1 = 
Resi he drew inother ow!] PH > B HARRY F N ATE it the University o Alberta in Edmonton for 





ie e f ryest a mortarboard thirty-two of them \ short vigorous man with a 
the wings into a tattered idemic gow! sistent as the one that snakes swallow their young sardonic face, a kind heart, a caustic tongue and 
‘ ihout the solemn eyes into pince Ihis is the legend that all university professors are i vast interest in the bewildering grammar of 
evr One more drawing completed his Evolution fussy, bespectacled, unworldly beings, clad in human behavior, he investigates almost everything 
of the Professor: out on a limb, head in the clouds rumpled suits, clutching abstractedly at books and that comes in range of his bifocals, which he calls 

| { astonishment at the world of men prey to lamentable absent-mindedness his “double-decker specs.’ 
he Typical Professor clutched alike at his gown Dr. William Rowan, who knows that snakes Besides his full-time job as a professor, Rowan, 
} lignity happily unaware f course that don't eat their young, also insists that professors now sixty-one, has taught h mself to shoot, cook, 
he’d forgotten his trousers like all other humans, come in as many shapes play the piano, sculpt and sketch; he has written 
Che three-column cartoon ha ce fitted handily sizes and shades of opinion as the Pied Piper S three books, half a novel and innumerable scientific 
, ' pace cor choc earbooks retinue He is the typical university professor pamphlets, and he has broadcast over Canadian 

It " elped to erpet te i yt is per prec isely because he is only tvpical of himself. 


networks on subjects ranging from conservation to 














world affairs. He has raised five 
children, the youngest now twenty- 
taught 


thousand students, has become the 


three, has nearly fifteen 
acknowledged Canadian authority on 
the migration of birds and one of the 
outstanding conservationists in the 
western hemisphere. 

In 1946 he won the Flavelle Medal 
from the Royal Society of 
for outstanding research work. His 


Canada 


experiments with crows and rabbits 
are known and cited by biologists all 
over the world. He has also experi 
mented with juncos, starlings, mink 
and people. 

Everything Rowan learns is ulti- 
mately applied to his understanding 
of humans. Or, to put it another 
way, he explains man’s behavior in 
terms of his brute origin. Students 
in Rowan’s two courses 
and Zoology BO 
vertebrates 


Biology 1] 
soon learn that all 
that 
man’s is only more highly developed 


have brains and 
because it’s his form of adaptation 
to his environment Students also 
learn that they’re legitimate targets 
for Rowan’s experiments to determine 
how far their particular brains have 
developed. 

At the start of one semester he 
went around the zoology laboratory before class 


and adjusted the shades on the goose-necked 
lamps at each place so the light would shine in 
each student’s face. His object was to prove that 
most humans lack the intelligence to recognize and 
He succeeded for only five 


This, 
bore out the Doctrine of the Elect. 


remove a distraction. 
percent adjusted the shades Rowan feels, 
‘Throughout 
the brief history of mankind human progress has 
depended on a very few intellects of outstanding 
calibre,” he claims. He screens his classes for 
minds capable of development. The students who 
wait after a lecture to challenge his thesis or ask 
a searching question are those he feels are thinking 
for themselves. 


Often he invites them along after lectures to his 


office under the eaves of the Medical Building 
They come singly or in groups to drink coffee 
brewed over a Bunsen burner and talk about 


philosophy, sex, religion, politics and the other 


time-honored subjects of college bull sessions 


Lovekin, a flying squirrel, has run of Rowan’s home. 


contradictions 


the 


biggest 


vIiVeSs € 


covered the produc Live 


lite 


the course 


“ach year 


I< 


the 
hubbub 
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most searching 
is the lecture 
t he Biology 
systems oO 
up with tf i 
inator 


winds 


He prefers to dismiss tl 


by rec ommending 


or as he did this year 
called Human Reprodu 
film library Then he 
shoulders and proceeds 
intellectual ind emotion 
the sexes 

If he lectures to mer 
he tried it last year 
marriage-clini¢ type adv 
combined groups he vat 
there’s one point he ber 


there 


Is no Dasis 


iverayve 


Earlier 


tor equa itv o 


la 


rs 


standard 


re 


pets 
have included dogs, horned owls, a coyote and a couple of cougars. 


r 


1] 


A nationally 
sculptor. His 


professor once wanted to be a pianist and later wrote 


known 


Rowan and collaborator Al Oeming examine a diseased rabbit. Th: 


whodunits 
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conservationist 


Rowan 


also a 


self-taught 






hard-hitting CBC lectures brought a deluge of mail 





HOW TO 
SAVE 
YOUR 
CHILD'S 
LIFE 


Accident is a greater child killer than 




















any disease yet many parents don’t seem 
to realize that the modern home is 


almost as dangerous as a_ battlefield 


By JUNE CALLWOOD 


22 





HE COUNTRY’S biggest killer and crippler of children is no longer B tes 

a disease with a Latin name— the word is accident. Every year if 

accidents, most of them in the home, kill about fifteen hundred Ee 
Canadian children and damage, sometimes for life, nearly a quarter of a 
million’ others. Usually the tragedy is a common one struck by a car or : 
train, trapped in a burning house or drowned but often the children die 
from ordinary household hazards which many ;acents seem to overlook, 
like the hot water pouring into a bathtub, an open electric outlet or a bottle 
of cleaning fluid. 

This year about 450 children will die under cars or trains; 280 will be 
drowned, an astonishing number of these in the months outside the swimming ory 
season; 145 will perish in burning homes; 110 will die as a result of burns Se? 
or scalds; 110 will choke to death on something solid they swallowed; 80 
will die of falls; 50 will die of eating or drinking something poisonous; 30 will 
be claimed by the careless use of guns and five will be electrocuted. Another 
250 or so will die of deaths so bizarre they cannot be classified, like the es 
seven-year-old girl who was twirling in a swing, got her neck caught between 
the twisting ropes and silently strangled. g 

Accidents take twice as many lives of children over one year as the : < 
second biggest single killer, tuberculosis, which accounts for 638 child deaths 
a year. Other big killers are the respiratory diseases, such as pneumonia, 
which combined kill a total of 751 children, and the diseases of the digestive 
tract such as diarrhea and enteritis which combined kill 780 children 








annually. 

Once a baby reaches his first birthday a period which still claims about 
fifteen thousand infants every year chances are nearly certain that he will 
live to go to high school, barring accidents. At the turn of the century 
one fifth of the babies died before they were old enough for school. Medical ' 
research has in fifteen years reduced deaths among infants forty-four percent. 5 
A statistic untouched by this life-giving progress is the one covering deaths ¢ 
due to accidents. In the past twenty years in Canada accidental deaths : 


4 creenigreege tty 


have increased approximately fifty percent. cd 

Deaths by vehicular accidents and in burning buildings have more than i 
doubled in this period, canceling out the lives saved by improved methods 3 
of treating burns and poisons. No remedy can ever be found for a body 
smashed by a truck or blackened by fire. Pediatricians and safety authorities, 
alarmed by this waste of our young, are working together toward the only : 
cure: prevention. : 

The two greatest dangers for children are traffic and train accidents 
and drownings and these two categories have certain qualities in common. 
Both types of accidents are concentrated on school children in the age groups 
from five to fourteen and surveys have shown that a particular type of 
child is most often involved. The child generally is a boy — boys are hurt or 
killed accidentally four times more often than girls and the kind of boy who 
is aggressive and proud of his daring. He’s the first boy out on the thin ice 
on the pond and the last to leave a street game of hockey when a car comes. 
He is concerned about being the leader of the gang and maintains his prestige 
by showing off. Psychiatrists are interested in this boy because he often 
lacks the element most necessary to a child the sense of being important 
to his parents. He is substituting being important outside his home and, in 
some of his deeds, there is even a suicidal tinge, a feeling of ‘If you don’t love 
me I’]l make you sorry.” 

Not every child struck by a car or drowned in a river answers this 
description, naturally. Many of the victims are normal levelheaded young- 
sters caught.by a whim of fate as they hurry along the road at dusk to 
finish their paper routes or lose their balance while fishing off a lonely pier. 

Safety authorities are still working out methods of saving such children. 
Swimming lessons can be given earlier than most people suspect: two and 
three-year-olds have become proficient swimmers. Most cities provide 
supervision for children crossing the street on their way to and from schools. 
Ottawa has had marvelous results with training senior students to help at 
intersections and lecturing about forty thousand children on safety rules. 
Such precautions have saved many lives during school hours. When the 
safety patrolman has gone away the child is on his own. 

The main hope for the reduction of traffic accidents appears to be dis- 
cipline. A joint convention of safety authorities and pediatricians in Chicago 
recently observed that a well-disciplined child, thoroughly familiar with 
traffic and water hazards before he is permitted to wander the streets, is not 
often involved in accidents. 

Falls and crushings also kill more 
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Continued on page 35 
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By EVA-LIS WUORIO 


R MACLEAN'S BY JACQUES R HON 


{ THEN United States Ambassador-at Large 
/ 4 
Philip Jessup got to Paris for last winter’s 
Nations de 


Inited session at the Palais 





Chaillot he anxiousl enc ed of rs “leanor 
Down this stairway have walked some of Europe's most beautiful show girls. Women like the Folies too. “accom Pome pollen << Pose Be yond 
American delegation. ‘In the first five rows of the 
Folies Bergére,” she’s reputed to have answe red 

Any number of people since the show started 
eighty-two years ago, in 1869, have similarly sought 
friends, colleagues, grandfathers, husbands (royal . 
ind otherwise) and beaux, in those very same seats 
And. almost without fail, found them right there 


What’s the siren song of this grandmother of 





. music halls? Well, mainly it’s the living ¢ lence 
? 

of word-of-mouth advertisement Yo do a 
ot of that in eighty years and, good o t he 
vord, it’s assured the fact that to a majority of 
visitors Folies Berge re is synonymous vil Paris 
Officials of the Commissariat du Tourisme Francais 

SA ' quite sé riously that vithout 1 
questions a toreign tourist iSkKs re ho to vet 
kets to the Folies Bergere md here - { the 

A 9 








The Opera House still packs them in and the Louvre remains a must. but it’s t 


(7 
— 
< 





> c ] 
Performer- | 


na hiteh 





Michel 


the famous 


ind 


ea 


foreign journalist, how to get an interview with 


President Vincent Auriol, and how to get 
the Folies. 
Paul Derval, owner-manager of the show since 


a pass to 


1918, says it’s because the Folies has never failed 
the custoréer. “It’s always been, and still remains, 
the largest spectacle at the lowest price in Paris.”’ 
Admitting him prejudiced there’s still truth to this 
as proved by the fact that a new Folies show never 
fails to run three years or more. Also he pours in 
with lavish hand the initial expenses, where shows 
less certain of success would have to hold the purse 
strings. The new Folies production, Une Vraie Folie, 
which opened in early February, cost almost one 
hundred and fifty million francs (about $450,000 
to produce, and uses 125 artists (eighteen of them 
nude all of the time), weighing 21 
1,211 costumes, about 700 pairs of shoes, and des 


11 sets tons 


plumes en quantité formidable. Plumes, ostrich and 
otherwise, have always been to the Folies Bergére 
what salt is to soup. 

If past performance is any criterion this latest 
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Gvarmathy. ¢ 


realtor of Only because h irt 
shows, sometime hu ry Paul Derva 
sleeps backstace lo put on he or 
show is here to stay for a while The last one, 
béerie et Folie, ran 1,346 times to more than three 
million customers; the one before that, C’est de la 
Folie, for 1,344 times to nearly three million Note 
that the name of every show has thirteen letters 
It doesn’t mean anything, shrugs M’sieur Derval 
It is merely a superstition But there’s never been 
a Folies show that’s been a failure In return 
the show grosses an annual income of four hundred 
and fifty million franes 


Krom the artists’ point of view it’s a good show 


} 


because their names get promptly before an inter 


The success of some past irtists 


Maurice C 


he even wrote a song about it that starts 


national public 


is a spur to the current ones hevaher 


sang here 
“When you’re sixteen you go there trembling, Oh, 
Josephine Baker was the fea 


my Folies 


tured star for years. The happy fat Peters sisters, 


stars of the last show, now have a theatre of their 
own on the Rue de la Gaité, and artists well known 
throughout Europe, if not as well in America, such 


as Yvette Gilbert, Yvonne Printemps, Little Tich, 


re 
ented 
\ 
leanne Aubert 
here 

Polish blonde 
singer, recently 
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WON'T CANADIANS EAT FISH’ 


Forty kinds of fish that make 
other nations drool 
go begging here while a 
basic industry languishes 
and our cooks pass up some of the 


finest eating in the world 


By IAN SCLANDERS 


RS B K BUSH 
TOT long ago a Bay of Fundy fisherman got 
just enough for one hundred pounds of 
4 pollock to pay for one pound of beefsteak 
Ihe eetsteat ne reports, was so tough he couldn't 


extreme case but it points up the 
fact that at a period when livestock is bringing 
nheard-of prices, and butchers are scouring the 
country for old cows and even horses, there is 
little demand for fish. 

Fishing remains the most unrewarding of our 

isic industries. Our ninety-three thousand fisher 
men probably averaged about one thousand dollars 
each for their 1951 catch. Generally speaking, 
wages in fish-packing plants, which have twenty 
thousand employees, were far below wages in 
meat-packing plants. 

ne basic reason for this situation is that, as a 
ne ion, we won't eat fish. Our housewives, com- 
plaining bitterly about meat prices, still buy ten 
pounds ot meat to every pound of less-ex pensive 
fish. Fillet of sole, an epicurean delicacy, is often 
cheaper than crude Bologna sausage but we 
usually settle for boloney. 

We eat only half as much fish as the British, a 
third as much as the Danes, a quarter as much as 
the Norwegians. Germans, Dutch and French all 
beat us as fish eaters Our per capita fish con- 
sumption is a shade higher than that of the United 
States, land of the hot dog, but there are areas of 


the U Ss , Such as the New Eng! ind states, where 


sh is accorded the respect it deserves. In Boston 
you can hardly walk a block without passing a 
sea-food restaurant 


In Canada we suffer from a sort of gastronomic 


spot which is retarding the development of 
in industry of major importance, particularly in 
the Atlantic provinces with their faltering economy 
It’s also causing us to neglect an outstanding 
bargain Beef has doubled in price these last six 
vears, but fish has stayed reasonably near 1945 
levels. 

Most of us are culinary snobs, content with our 
traditional meat and potatoes, and too lazy and 
apathetic to give our taste buds new adventures 
We have a crazy idea that fish is beneath our 
dignity. You even encounter this beside salt water, 
where peo} le shoulfl Know better. 

When D. Leo Dolan, chief of the Canadian 
Government Travel Bureau, toured the Maritimes 
recently, he hoped, as an enlightened epicure, to 
stuff bimself with sea food But at most of the 


luncheons and dinners at which he spoke the main 


course was chicken In one town he smilingly 
chided one of his hosts about not serving fisn. The 
man replied gravely that Continued on page 3 
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Boys and puppies grow up fast. 
Keep them young—in snapshots. 


The half-hour called boyhood 


Every child’s youthful days should be labeled: 
‘Perishable. Avoid delay.”’ 


For in what seems like mere moments, those happy, 
puppy-chasing, yard-romping days are gone. Only snapshots 
live on, to keep life’s treasured moments. 

Keep your camera handy—with extra rolls of Kodak film— 
for all those fleeting pictures of your children and your 
happy times with them. 


Canadian Kodak Co., Limited. Toronto 


Send a snapshot with every letter 


Kodak 


TRADE -MARK 
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Build Today 
with 
Butler Buildings 


(STEEL OR ALUMINUM) 








Completely meet your building needs... for new construction 
or expansion in industry, commerce and agriculture. 


Available from an established, reliable dealer near you ... a 
central source for your building requirements now, with con- 


tinued dealer service whenever you want it. 


For more than 40 years, produced by the Butler Manufacturing 
Company ... one of the largest producers of metal buildings 


in the world 


Ready to occupy in days instead of weeks . You start to 
profit sooner from the use of your Butler Building... because 


Butler Buildings go up faster and with less labour. 


Built better to last longer sturdy, permanent, bolted con- 
struction assures longer building life with less maintenance. 


Rigid frame design provides full usable interior space. 


Snow-tight, weathertough built to withstand big snow 


loads and keep out moisture. Easily insulated. 


For a Butler Building to Meet Your Needs, 
or for More Information, 


WRETS YOuR NEAREST BUTLER DEALER 


VANCOUVER 9, B.C EDMONTON, ALBERTA 


Northern Asbestos & Construction Northern Asbestos and Bldg. 
Supplies Ltd Supplies, Limited 

2060 West Tenth Avenue P. O. Box 578 

K. O. Osterman Phone: 7-3536 


WINNIPEG, MANITOBA 


Vulcan Machinery & 
Equipment Ltd. 


TORONTO, ONTARIO 


All-Steel Building 


Harbour Commissi Building 171 Sutherland Street 
A D. McKinney W. W. Budzak 
Empire 4-5432 Phone: 594-316 
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Butler Manufacturing Company 








Maclean's 
MOVIES 


CONDUCTED BY CLYDE GILMOUR 


BOOTS MALONE: Hollywood's best 
horse-racing yarn since National Velvet 
A runaway rich boy (Johnny Stewart) 
and a down-on-his-luck jockeys agent 
(William Holden) become pals at the 
track—and the audience gets a lot of 
interesting “inside dope as well as a 
story admirably free of the usual turf 
hokum 


FIVE FINGERS: All about espionage 
in neutral Turkey during the Hitler war 
The result is a literate and absorbing 
spy drama (not all of it fictitious) in 
which James Mason does the smoothest 
work of his career in the role of an 
international scoundre 


FLESH AND FURY Tony Curtis, the 
bobbysoxers dream boy, fortunately 
has a minimum of dialogue to cope 
with in his assignment here as a deaf 
mute prize fighter One or two en 
lightening scenes, dealing with the way 
such people are trained for normal 
living, help to atone for the staleness 
of the plot 


THE GREATEST SHOW ON EARTH 
Two and a half hours with Cecil B. 
deMille at the circus. There are, of 
course, some dazzling shots of the Big 
Top and its cotton-candy glamour, but 
even in that respect the camera seldom 
gets in as close as you might reason 
ably expect, and the corny melodrama 
inking the acts together is of no assist 
ance whatever 


HIGH TREASON: A British tale about 
destructive plotters in present-day Eng 
land. Things get quite involved before 
the finish, but several individuals and 
incidents are sketched with shrewdness 


and humor 


LYDIA BAILEY: William Marshall, the 
giant Negro who played De Lawd in 
Broadway's most recent revival of Green 


GIL NGO TE ATE 


Aaron Slick From Punkin Crick: Rustic 
musical. Poor 


An American in Paris: Musical. Tops 
Appointment With Venus Military 
comedy (British). Good 


Bend of the River: Jimmy Stewart in big 
western. Excellent 

Bright Victory: Drama. Good 

Browning Version: Drama. Excellent 


Callaway Went Thataway Satiric 
western comedy. Good 

Come Fill the Cup: Drama. Good 

Death of a Salesman: Drama. Good 

Detective Story: Crime. Excellent 

Distant Drums: Adventure. Fair 

Family Secret: Drama. Fair 

Here Come the Nelsons: Comedy. Fair 

Vil Never Forget You: Drama. Poor 

il See You in My Dreams: Musica! bio 
graphy. Fair 

Invitation: Marriage drama. Fair 

Ivory Hunter: Adventure. Good 

| Want You: Family drama. Fair 

Japanese War Bride: Drama. Fair 

Lavender Hill Mob: Comedy. Excellent 

The Light Touch: Comedy. Fair 

Man in the White Suit: Alec Guinness 
comedy. Excellent 

Man With o Cloak: Mystery. Fair 

The Mob: Comedy-drama. Good 

The Model and the Marriage Broker 
Romantic comedy. Fair 


Pastures, makes an impressive film debut 
in this big colorful adventure drama 
about the struggle between Haitis ex 
slaves and Napoleon's warriors in 1802. 
A recommendable treatment of the Ken 
neth Roberts novel, although Anne 
Francis is far from satisfactory in the 
title role as a proud American beauty 
who stirs up the menfolk no end. 


ON DANGEROUS GROUND: That 
familiar bogeyman, the unforgiving cop, 
shows up again (played by Robert 
Ryan) in this crime yarn and he meets 
a brave blind girl (Ida Lupino) who 
teaches him compassion. The promising 
realism of the beginning is soon frit 
tered away in a hodgepodge of near 
Hemingway tough talk 


LA RONDE: Not intended for shel 
tered children, this is a subtle and 
civilized French comedy-drama _ (with 
English subtitles) about the complex 
ironies of love. Some customers may 
find its leisurely tempo a bit irksome 
at times, but few movies in my memory 
have dealt so wittily and gracefully 
with universal human foibles. 


ROOTY TOOT TOOT: The durable 
folk fable of Frankie and Johnny gets 
a delightful re-examination in a short 
cartoon comedy from the producers of 
Gerald McBoing-Boing. 


STEEL TOWN: Handsome Technicolor 
shots taken in an actual steel mill 
merely accentuate the fraudulent nature 
of the story—two rugged buddies slug 
ging it out for the same girl John 
Lund, Howard Duff and Ann Sheridan 
are invotved 


WITH A SONG IN MY HEART: The 
Jane Froman biography, with the 
Froman voice sounding better than ever 
as it pours from the lips of Susan Hay 
ward. One of the better musicals 


* 


My Favorite Spy: Hope farce. Good 

Olympic Elk: Wildlife short. Good 

Pandora and the Flying Dutchman 
Mystic romance. Poor 

People Against O'Hara: Crime. Good 

People Will Talk: Drama. Good 

Phone Call From a Stranger: Comedy 
drama. Good 

A Place in the Sun: Drama. Tops 

Quo Vadis: Bible spectacle. Good 


Red Badge of Courage: War. Excellent. 

Red Skies of Montana: Forest-fire action 
drama. Fair 

Return of the Texan: Western. Good 

The River: Indian drama. Excellent 

Room for One More: Domestic comedy 
drama. Good 

Royal Journey: Fact feature. Excellent 


7 Days to Noon: Suspense. Excellent 

Slaughter Trail: Ballad western. Fair 

A Streetcar Named Desire: Drama for 
adults. Excellent 


Tales of Hoffmann: Opera ballet. Good 

Ten Tall Men: Adventure. Fair 

This Woman Is Dangerous: Underworld 
romance. Fair 

Too Young to Kiss: Comedy. Good 


Viva Zapata!: Mexico drama. Good 


The Well: Race-bias drama. Good 
Westward the Women: Western. Fair 
Weoden Horse: Suspense drama. Good 





I See ese 
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= hb become Commissioned Officers 
7 in the CANADIAN ARMY ACTIVE FORCE 


Young men recently graduated 
from High School with a 


minimum educational standard 





of Junior Matriculation, may become 


officers in the Canadian Army Active Force. 






If accepted you begin training at Camp Borden as an 
officer cadet to qualify as a Second Lieutenant in the Active 
Force. You will receive Second Lieutenant's pay while 
in training. This training will consist of three courses 
totalling a period of twenty-eight weeks. When you 
are granted a commission you will then serve for 
periods of 3, 4 or 5 years as you choose under the 
Short Service Commission Plan. At the end of this service 


you may apply for a permanent commission, 


To qualify you must be: 

® Single 

@ Physically Fit 

@ Between 18 and 25 years of age 
@ A Junior Matriculation Graduate 


APPLY TODAY 
in person or by writing to: 


No. | Personne! Depot, Garrison Barracks, Halifax, N.S 


Personnel Depot, Woodstock Road, Fredericton, N.B 


y 4 
° 
nN 


3 Personnel Depot, Connaught Barracks, 3 Citadel Hill, Quebec, P.Q. 


= 
° 
& 


No. 4 Personnel Depot, 772 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal, P.Q 
Personne! Depot, Artillery Park, Bagot St., Kingston, Ont 


Personne! Depot, East Sunnybrook Park, Bayview Ave., Toronto, Ont 


Personne! Depot, Fort Osborne Barracks, Winnipeg, Man 


5 
6 
No. 7 Personnel Depot, Wolseley Barracks, Elizabeth St., London, Ont 
8 
9 


Personne! Depot, Rear of Armouries, Elphinstone St., Regina, Sask 
No. 10 Personne! Depot, Currie Barracks, Calgary, Alta 

The Army Information Centre, 10040 10 1st Street, Edmonton, Alta 

No. 11 Personnel Depot, 4201 West 3rd Avenue, Vancouver, B.C 

No. 12 Personnel Depot, Buckmaster's Field, St. John’s, Newfoundland 


No. 13 Personnel Depot, Wallis House, Rideau & Charlotte Sts., 
Ottawa, Ont. 


Trained United Strength is needed fo prevent Aggression! 
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ASSURA COMPANY 


The Folies 








wad the | i hie inions re s 

eda } e \¢ nd spect itors, 
In the tour t a¢ neu ty percent are 
foreigner W he ‘ 1 go out ina 
I m ludgeon i up at the 
tage doo yn th dr ly dark Rue 
Sauinier yu i been there ind 
ou ll still t bou which 1 ill 
Paul De l 

lake the first time I went It was 
fter te dinn the Finnist 
Iemba in Paris and we ne in he 

rains of Ave M N look I 

iid sharply to my host urely this 
isn’t the Folies' Where are we?” 

I went bach it nd looked at the 
dull dreary facade of the old theatr 
facing narrow. traffi packed Rue 
Richer It said Folie Bergere’ ill 
right In the two-story foyer with 
it incredible bra ( ndeli ind 


peculiarly pre-Fi 





ed wit bar nd l¢ ris with 
long bare leg eur flexible rubber 
dolls. they handed me yne hundred 
francs) a Fol Bergere progran But 
still the strains of Ave Mari vent on 
But, sure noug! iv in the right 
place 
On the stage n ither high-toned 
dungeon, Mary Stuart was wringing 
her hands while an equerry stood by 


holding the death sentence he'd brought 


from Elizabeth of england. In a flash 


of a second the scene changed and she 
was mountin i high staircase to an 
ittentive axeman waiting il the top 


\s the axe droppe 1 the trains of Ave 


Maria swelled 


glass windows all over the theatre 


spotiight threw stained 


ind 


the curtain fell. It rose ina moment on 


ssion descending the 


headed by the 


i solemn 


high st 


masked 


urs grotesquely 


soul of the beheaded (Jueen 
inging Ave Maria with barely a death 
murmu! The completely darkened 
theatre for an illusionary spot-lighted 
moment had the aspect of a cathedral 
while the endless solemn rade went 
on 
Well I ask you 
However, other items on the program 
included, briefly i young man dressed 
in a maple leaf (no doubt a gesture to 
us Canadian who was vigorously 


chased up and down an ingenious se 


i bevy of more or less clad 


of stairs by 


young women The curtain fell when 
the completely naked one caught him 
There was also the apple episode in 
Paradise: Adam was rather ineffectual 
t he Devil very iworou ind Eve 
hungry —she couldn't leave that apple 
ilone hen there were dancing girls in 
Scottish tartans (Campbell, the man 
behind me remarked) who did a ver 

brisk job to bagpipes. In another scene 
the significance of which was lost to 
me —my French isn’t very good —every 
other girl had a bare breast. Something 
mathematical to it, | suppose Couple 


of times the star of the show, toothpick 
thin Yvonne Menard (she has money in 
the show), was let down in a swing from 
the ceiling. Once, thus arriving, she 


summoned from the audience 


wo young 





Gls They were encot iged to propose 
to two of the gir n the « rus hei 
knees cracked quit 1udibly as they 


knelt, but from where | looked as 


though 


they got ar ipple iS a prize 


The whole show went through with 
marvelous snap precision, fantastically 
elaborate scenes changing in the time it 
took to put the curtain down and up 
igain. This speed is a Folies tradition 
Che effects were built as much around 
the costumes and the brilliant. brief 
spectacles as iround the human body 

Che stage it the Folies is one of 


he smallest anywhere in the world 


rhteen feet in 


hundred nd 


rmbout el 


twenty fee across) but 


depth one 





i gifted thick-spectacled man 
Michel Gyarmathy, sole creato: 
twenty - eight 
scenes of the new Folies, thoug 
way to utilize the height of the 


spectacles, fort 


about eighteen years ago In 

ingenious way he built sets of sta 
platforms which, with cleverly a; 
lights, create illusion of 
space. He can mystify with di 
in his tableaux that would be diffi 


with imaginative 


an im! 


less 


duplicate 
duction in much larger space. (G)\ 


thy, Folies personnel say, “‘lives hi 
For the last six weeks of rehears 
the new show he never once lef 


the old theatre He a 
worked, ate and slept I 


maze of 


Che illusion of one 
highlights of the 
was he ralded by a 
Paris papers when it emerged afte: 


Space IS 
new 
tumult of pra 


review W 


months of rehearsal. The results of 
toil include a visit by Marie Antoinett 
to the porcelain manufacturing plant 
scene, i surre 


Sevres, a hunting 


-uins of a bombed village 
sea fairies dancing at the bottom of the 
star Yvonne Menard dressed 

bird -of-paradis¢ 
session in an opium den 


ballet in the 


ocean, 


twenty red plume 


naving a 


reunion at the Longchamps race track 


ind the descent in a golden cage fron 


the ceiling above the audience ot 
Veronica Bell, singing like a_ bird 


this mélange are Negr 
ind Schiaparell 
Swedish model Sive Norden, Americar 
Kileen O’Dare doing dances 
ind comedian André 

swift 


Vhrown into 


singers dancers, 
acrobat 
Randal who goes 
four-language 


through a pace of 








wisecracks, some with social s wt 


cance 
prey lew 


He presents, for example, a 





of the future. His assistant (who’s his 
wife, Gladys, a good-looking dark 
Englishwoman) says. briskly, *‘*Well 
folks, here it is We've at last suc 


ceeded in creating the United States of 


Kurope and what a job it been 
You must realize none of these people 
well, that each 
had about one another a most fantasti 


has 


knew each other very 
ideas 


André 


French as the French look to 


set of 


Chen bounces on the stage 


He 


the 


icts 
English 
he admits 


Interviewed by his stooge 
the French eat 
drink absinthe and red wine 
twenty 
four-hour hobby of making love. The 
Englishman, as the French 
\ndré presents as a rather emb irrassed 


only snails 
ind frogs, 
dance the cancan, and have a 
seen by 


nasal character in a tweed cap, who says 
he only eats beef and 
drinks whisky and gin when he can get 
it, shuffles is shocked 


roast potatoes 


i dreary jig, and 


by the very word “love.” The Italian 
seen by the French and English 
eats spaghetti and macaroni, drinks 


sings arias instead of dancing 
and every 


Chianti 
ind 

body 

costume 


iny body 
love With a 
André takes 
German, 

He 


drinks beer, and spends the 


assassinates 


f 


for ( hange ol 


on ponderous 
as Germans ap 
ind 


weight as a 


pear to others its sauerkraut 





Sausages, 
rest of his time methodically raising 
family 

The American 
but in a new-world cocoon, is 
Real New European. He 


gum and 


aks four 


the end product of all 
the 
strolls on the 
stage chewing demanding 


Coca-Cola He spe languages 


but begins and ends each sentence with 
That’s fine, everything’s just. tine 
André, with his fluent face horn 


rimmed glasses, Babelic ability to speak 


languages English, German, Dutch 
Spanish, Italian, Portuguese, French 
ind a gift of completely changing 
character with the cl inge of cay ind 
tongue, brings the house down 
he whole show takes three hours 
ind Gyarmathy assured me it is con 
( nu page 32 
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SELL YOUR SCRAP TO 
HELP YOUR COUNTRY 


Mh 





CRAWLER TRACTORS 


away to 


the pit to catch the 


Now — a powe rful c 


SPEED 


slag 


with hand shove 


come out so the 


shovel moves right Into th 


picks up a ton o1 


lumps it directly into haul 


Everywhere “in steel’ 


the mills — Allis-Chalmers 


ing make more steel] 


LLIS‘CHALMERS RUMELY, LTD. 


ALLI: * EDMONTON ~- REGINA - 


* D €E 


EASTERN EQUIPMENT LTD 
Halifax, Nova Scotia 


MUSSENS CANADA LIMITED 
Montreal, Quebec and 
Fredericton, N. B 
W. A. HARE, Ottawa, Ontario 
WESTERN TRACTOR & EQUIPMENT CO 


Regina, Saskatoon, Saskatchewan 


TOR & EQUIPMENT CO 
SHERIDAN EQUIPMENT COMPANY LTI 


VULCAN MACHINERY & EQUIPMENT 

















2 COPPER x Gradaé C... 








‘Money Believes 
In Canada 





. r § this gigantic 

ra? resources 
r nited Opportunity 
( anada g wS. S s her need for metals 
rials. ( er. for example !' No other 
ES § na $s wt And Anaconda, 
are t per s ssentiaiit nas anticipated 
jas f € ts $4,000,000 addition 
he plant : ler w onstant modern- 
processes and production, plus the 
. w-I ¥ tnat [ EX PCrience ¢ an teach. 














FOR COPPER AND ITS ALLOYS 
Consult 


Ma Office and Plant: New Toronto, Ontario Montreal Office: 939 Dominion Square Bldg: 
ANACONDA since 1922 Headquarters in Canada for Copper and Brass. C-5206 


. For you who intend to buy, build or modernize, here are 
72 Practical Hints on home construction which serve as a 
valuable reference guide. Fully illustrated, these construction 


helps cover most of the steps from the time lot and locality 
are first considered to the time the house is completed. 


FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF “HOW TO BUILD A BETTER HOME” 
WRITE: ANACONDA AMERICAN BRASS LIMITED, NEW TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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Continued from page 30 


ecrated to love, every aspect of 
foujours l'amour During int 
missions in the market place of a fé 
the visitors can have a show withi 
show either by slipping ten francs 
a peep show of shadow pictures 
visiting the small red-beamed cs 
theatre where tired, rather elde 
houris give languorous Turkish danc: 
Sehind all this, taking  persor 
interest in every aspect from hiring 


firing to costumes which ire m 
under his wife’s supervision in 
ateliers above the theatre is P 
Derval. He looks like a bank manage 
dresses in sober dark wit! ine 1 


red Legion of Honor ribbon in 
buttonhole and, grave and businesslik 


tf n 


in his mahogany paneled office, c: 


pletely fouls your gay preconcept 
a Folies producer feting new nude sta 


at champagne feasts He once said t} 

if he wasn't the owner of the Folie sned 
like to be the director of a zoo 

His first choice has done well by hin 

At the moment he is contemplating the 
purchase of a private airplane sesides 
the Vraie Folie in Paris, he has a new 
revue at the Prince of Wales Theatre in 


London, another revue leaving im 
mediately for Australia i touring 
company playing the principal cities of 
Great Britain, and he is seriously 


contemplating a production in New 
York 


Derval comes from a_e theatri 


family, so naturally his father forbade Sigt 
him the stage. ‘‘You’ll starve,’ said Ster 
Father, ‘‘you must get a profession nat 
While still at school he made a bet with des! 
his friends that he could appear on the padi 
stage of the Folies Be rgere He did Der 
walking in behind an electrician as vo 
helper By the time he was seventeen mas 
he left school and got a job as a sma 

ig 


premier comedian with a_ touring ; 
company. After the First World War ae 
he worked as a manager for Beretta 


and Co., a Paris oufit which owned five I pa 
theatres and music halls, and when ae 
that folded up, found himself able to rat 
buy the Folies Bergére outright. In the and 
first year he claims to have been the up 
director, the scene changer, the chief pict 
mechanic, electrician, director of pub self 
licity, and often, a bit actor FE 
He closed the theatre when the bot! 
Germans got into Paris and retired Phe 
with his wife to Biarritz He had bac 
been wounded in War One and had not of | 
been accepted for military service in “s ; 
the Second However, news reached asain 
him in his retreat that the Germans Dar 
were about to have a show in / —_ 
theatre He stormed back, went Pes 
through military red tape to top 06 
officials and said firmly, ‘“‘That’s m ro 
theatre.” “‘We'll give it back to you 3 
if you'll put on a show,”’ the Germans pais 
said. Derval pondered the problem for — 
some time, consulted his artists, found “a 
them hungry, and decided to open the | 
show. It remained open throughout the _ 
occupation That's all he'll tell you i 
about the war years, but a woman who . xs 
now runs a hotel on the Céte d’Azur not saan 
far from Nice, recalling her wartime “ 
experiences in the underground, said : , 
that there always was one safe place, if on i 
you were hunted, in Paris. That was in H ne 
the company of the Folies Bergere 5 
Che Germans, avid for entertainment sete 
left the troupe strictly alone + se 
To get an appointment with Derval — 
I needed diplomatic introductions as ried 
well as references from the French ‘ 
tourist office, which is a department of a 
the government. The stage entrance off ad ei 
the narrow bistro-pearled Rue Saulnier ded ‘ 
leads through a courtyard filled to the : ” 
last inch with sets —carousels, headless eae 
golden horses, oriental courts, medieval ind 
armor, bicycles of every era, gilt steps, saaapind 
crowns, mannequins, and papier-maché | 
masks and arms and legs. From this Lat 
tangle I climbed businesslike stairs to a bral 
MA 
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SQUALL 


at midnight 


This is the first threat, 
Slightly malicious, 
Wind which will yet 
Grow sharply officious, 
Thumbing off leaves 
Away from the bushes 
In long. gusty heaves. 


And arrogant pushes ; 


Whining through wires, 

| ppt loose ~hingles, 
Stirring up choirs 

Of discordant jingles 
Wearing away 

At last before mornit 
come a day 


Hoth more cind than wart 


Martha Banning Thomas 


Siyn saying Dire fio? A beautiful 
stenographer with the world’s longest 
natural eyelashes, behind a reception 
desk dominated by i it turned me 
over to Vadame Marise Cournil 


Derval’s “right hand She promised 
to consult /e patror While | waited a 
man selling raffia slippers turned up: a 
small boy brought in a huge hatbox 
1 girl dressed in a lace’ handkerchief 
hurried through; a Negro with a trom 
bone asked for an audience. Ultimately 
| passed the leather studded door to the 
small office dis« reetly decorated with 
framed photographs of former shows 
and now-famous artists. Derval stood 
up to his solid six feet four, a perfect 
picture of his own description of him 
self “‘the typical bourgeois.’ 

He’s happily married ard his wife is 
both his associate and collaborator 
They have a small handsome house 
backing to a garden in a quiet district 
of Paris, filled with collector’s pleces 
of antiques, many of them set in a 
Louis XV_ salon, in which his great 
Dane looks like a bull in that old china 
shop. He adores the French cuisine 
‘the best in the world,”’ drinks only 
Coca-Cola, owns a yacht and drives a 
huge black Buick his wife has a 
Cadillac Why should one have little 
ears for Paris’ The big ones are so 
much better ‘ad He goes to M isS every 
Sunday 

But the Folies is his life Phe show 
prides itself on never closing except for 
the last two weeks of the rehearsal of a 
new show, every three years, and while 
the Folies is open Derval is not fat 
away 

It’s like a royal tour to walk the 
maze of stairs and steps of the back 
stage of the Folies with Paul Derval 
He explains with painstaking ent! 
siasm the workings of trap doors on the 
stage where artists drop down for 
split-second costume changes, the ma 
nipulati yn of the electric-lights board 
seventy-two switches worked by one 


man because there’s no space for 
more ind the intricacies of a dance 
couple is) practicing in one corne! 


There ire three hundred and _ forty 
people working at the Folies, workmer 
ind front office help included. Derval 
knows them all 

Che chorus is under the direction of 
Slac k clad red haired English choreo 
grapher H iZé€ | Gee who ilso works for 


the London Folies. She said, ‘There 
are a lot ot people here who've worked 
for Mr. Derval for years There's 
astonishingly little change in the staff 
Sometimes a chorus girl finds a 
millionaire and gets married that 
happened to Lisiane, one of the most 
beautiful of the naked girls, just 
couple of months ago. At least we all 
decided he must be a millionaire. But 
there are also a lot of others married 
to artists or ordinary businessmen 
And there’s one girl who has an old 
mother, a sick husband and two 
children to support. ‘The Folies’ chorus 
isn’t the exotic flower of the popular 
Press It’s hard work.’ 

Che girls, French, English, German 
Dutch, American and Polish, as well as 
hopefuls from Martinique (;uada 
loupe and Brazil, make about twenty 
five dollars a week, live in rooms or 
small flats, and are seldom known to 
accept an offhand invitation from 
customer. Some earn extra money wit! 
after-the-show ippearances in night 
clubs (Lido, Nouvelle Eve, Bal ‘Tabarin 
Venus, or t he lesser boites ‘ ) 
Then there are a few girls of inde 
pendent means who appear for fun ot 
theatrical experience Their hobbies 
the girls insist, are theatre and reading 
And washing stockings 

For the foreign actress there is the 
endless and everlasting business of work 
permits and keeping the various licenses 
demanded by the French government 
\ Star such as Veroni 
Bell, gets about one thousand dollars 
month Yvonne Menard, as_ share 


up to date 


holder, would probably get more ind 
since working hours are from 7 p.m. t 
12 p.m. she doesn’t get up until two 
p.m., her husband brings her breakfast 
to bed, then they take ina matinee ind 
she goes back to work Che stars don't 
see much of one another They are 


mostly married, or have personal lives 
that do not touch the theatre Perhap 
for this reason there is actually le 

backbiting than customarily in a long 


stand show 


However. thet i rende ous f 
the Folies cast it’s right by the 
artists entrance on Rue Saulnier 
pet f ro called in cri p Ameri nese 
Artists Bar Here thre ‘ na 
the irtists the how girl 

NSCus ind /igu exchanys 
sip ove! their Ou] } ij hit 
drink of red”’ win or pop. A 
example of the haphazard atmosph 
is the time Babe Wallace, the very 
dark, handsome Negro featured singe 


paused at the bar for a cup of coffee 


He's been trying to perfect his French 
ind gladly entered into a conversatior 
with the man next to hin \fte 
while thi strancer said \re you 
colored Babe grinned How did you 
guess’”” he said Ky vour accent 
said the other promptly (, 

li \ f d aif PouL* 


sometimes the conversation = he 


in the foyer of the Folies is the m« 
edifying part of the show. Here you se 
ind overhear all the world. the best and 
the worst of it I here ire American 
ilmost out of musical comedy is well 
is the ordinary nice guy lLhere a 
roval highnesses blatantly incognit 
ind SHAPE officials trying to look 
though they were there just for the 
joke of it And there are the Frencl 
themselves in tight black. out for the 
evening fhere was the other day in 


party of hall 1 dozen Britons the tv pe 
of straight-backed Wwar-restrictions 
conscious Englishwoman vhnon ner 


grandchildren adore 


he illy Derek she Nii iving 
the casual blond horsefaced young man 
by her 1 can’t quite see the point of 
ill the nudity Except she flashed a 
sudden illuminated smile at him it 


really must save immeasurably in cost 


{ 


of costumes.” oo. 








Helping 


with heart and hand 








ses friend of the friendless 


for TO vears in Canada 


No one in need has ever turned in vain to 
The Salvation Army. To the starved and 
broken in body and spirit, The Army's 
understanding heart and human touch 
bring help and healing. Today, this great 
work of human salvage calls for an en 
largement and strengthening 
of The Armvy’s services. The 
/ Army relies confidently on 
YOUR dollars to make this 
expansion possible in Its 
70th Anniversary Year. 


f) 1 | ‘ 
Ge icant! 











THE 


Salvation Army 


RED SHIELD APPEAL 











with brilliant 
new color harmonies! 


Phe 1952 Pontiac has a new and very special kind 


of balanced, harmonized beauty, inside and out. In the 
Catalina model illustrated and Fleetleader Deluxe series, 
upholstery and trim are available in three combinations of 
harmonizing colors to match the exteriors. The glowing 


palette of exterior colors, the rich upholstery fabrics, the 
styling of every single component, large and small. blends 


into a master-plan of beauty. For a car you'll be proud to 
it amazingly low cost 


own and prouder to drive 


your Pontiae dealer! 


see 
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Save Your Child’s Life 


Continued from page 22 


school-age children than toddlers and 
do an incalculable amount of damage 
to spines, arms and legs. Young boys 
climb trees as naturally as monkeys and 
even a fall from a low branch can be 
fatal. A ten-year-old boy once fell out 
of a small fruit tree, landed awkwardly 
on his head and shoulder and broke 
his neck 


An eight-year-old boy who fell off 


a roof while pursuing pigeons provided 
Sick Children’s Hospital in Toronto 
with a scene its doctors will never 
forget. The boy had compound frac 
tures of his left arm, jagged edges of 
the slender bone had slashed through 
the flesh and were showing. The boy 
was taken to the operating room and 
there his shirt was unbuttoned. Five 
pigeons promptly flew out and the 
staff spent a half hour rounding them 
up and putting them under a box. An 
interne who came along later inno 
cently picked up the box and the farce 
had to be repeated. The stalking of 
the pigeons was hilarious but the doctor 
who put the boy’s arm together again 
recalls that the arm was ruined beyond 
repair 

Babies suffer a great many falls as 
well but rarely suffer damage because 
they fall relaxed and their bones are 
soft Babies have died, however, as 
a result of falling only seventeen inches 
off a bed and these deaths can often 
be prevented if the mother can recog 
nize soon enough that her baby has 
fractured his skull 
hemorrhage. The signs to watch for 


suffered a brain 


are drowsiness, bleeding from the ears, 
irritability, vomiting, paralysis, twitch 
ing or convulsions An older child who 
has hit his head might complain of 
headaches or that he can’t see pro 
perly. Often a fractured skull can be 
felt; in an older child it is an actual 
break in the skull and in the baby it 
is a dimple that doctors call a ping 
pong fracture because the bone can 
be popped back into shape like the 
dent in a ping-pong ball 

Doctors warn against trying to 
straighten an arm or leg that is 
obviously broken, or else the jagged 
ends of the bone will cut through nerves 
and tissue and greatly complicate re 
covery The procedure, if a fracture 
is even suspected, is to slip a board 
or a slat under the broken arm or leg 
and, keeping the limb in the same 
position, bind it to the board with 
bandages The child can then be 
removed to the hospital for X-rays 

Never move a child if he has hurt 
his back Permanent paralysis may 
result from moving an injured spine 
Leave the child until an ambulance can 
be brought, keeping him warm to pro 
tect him from shock. It is not advisable 
to lift his head to put a pillow under it 

The other major killer in the accident 
field is fire and here matches are the 
chief danger. Matches have a fas 
cination for children that parental 
warnings can never entirely dissi 
pate. The obvious solution is that 
matches should never be within a 
child’s reach Public opinion is so 
strong on this subject that manslaugh 
ter charges have been laid against 
parents whose children, left alone in 
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the home, have burned to death through 


playing with matches 


Coal-oil lamps and overheated stoves 


cause a high proportion of the fires that 
kill children, but electric irons, an 
unsuspected menace, can be equally 
dangerous in the hands of a little girl 
pressing her doll’s clothes with her 
mother next door chatting to a neighbor 

The bulk of the deaths due to burns 
poisonings and suffocation occur to 
pre-school children and it is estimated 
the mother is 
accidents more than eighty percent of 


responsible for these 


the time 

Accident prevention in childhood 
begins with one-hundred-percent pro 
tection,” Dr Harry Dietrich, of the 
Los Angeles Children’s Hospital, once 
said in a speech on accident preven 
tion. ““The infant under one year of 
age, who is not adroit at dodging, is 
completely at the mercy of its cus 
todians 
five the completely protec ted, wholly 


In the span from one to 
dependent one-year-old must be trans 


formed into the safely independent 


school child whose vulnerability oO 
accident has not been increased by 
too much protection. It is apparent 
that this period is marked by bravely 
decreasing protection and dramatically 
increasing education 

Dietrich believes that split lips, tech 
nicolor bruises, chipped teeth, bloody 
scalps and even simple fractures must 
be expected by parents and their value 
appreciated. ‘“‘Lessons learned in pain 
ire not soon ftorgotten he adds 

Absolute protection, however, must 
be maintained against lethal and crip 
pling hazards in which the modern 
Small children ire 


scalded to death in reac hing up*to the 


home abounds 


handle of the boiling potato pot on the 
stove Water at a temperature of one 
hundred and forty degrees is sufficient 
to burn a child severely and many 
children have been scalded to death by 
the water in their bathtubs. Early this 
spring a child was fighting for his life 
in Toronto’s Sick Children’s Hospital 
because he fell in the pan of water his 
mother was using to scrub the floor 
Every spring and fall hospitals all over 
the country admit toddlers whose but 
tocks have been burned when they 
squatted in the water their mothers 
were using in the semiannual house 
cleaning 

A burn of this type is an agony for 
the youngster. The burned area is red 
and often blisters and new skin must 
be grafted in a series of operations 
\ badly burned 
area turns dead white, because the 
blood is cut off, and the child is grey 


before he is well again 


and sweating. Children rarely survive 
burns this serious 

The emergency treatment for burns 
is to cover the burned area with a clean 
cloth or bandage and rush the child 
to hospital. If this isn’t possible it 
is important to keep air away from the 
burn by placing the injured part in 
water at body temperature with a bit 
of salt added. The soaking will also 
minimize the pain. The burn can be 
dressed with bandages which are kept 
moist with vaseline or a saline solution 
of a dessertspoon of salt to a quart of 
sterile water Air is definitely harm 
ful to a burn 


A two- or three-year-old, alert and 
full of confidence that nothing will hurt 
him, must be protected from his own 
curiosity. He is anxious to test every 
object in his mouth and the conse 
quences may be fatal. In the case of 
solid objects, such as detached parts 
marbles 
coins, pins, bits of glass, fragments 
of bone, nails and tay knives and 
forks, the child may choke while the 
object is in his throat and it may then 
enter his windpipe and cut off his 
breathing If the child swallows the 


of toys, pebbles, buttons 
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Too much noise under the hood of your car can mean a dirty 
engine. Deposits of carbon, gum and sludge make your 


motor work harder—lose pep and power. Motor Rythm 


cleans out these power-wasting deposits—gives your engine 


new life and go—minimizes gas and oil consumption and 


cuts down engine wear. 


otor Rythm in your Gasoline 


with every tank { 


¢ Dissolves carbon deposits—ends spark knock. 





e Loosens sticky valves—renews engine pep and performance 





* Frees gummy rings—cuts friction and reduces engine wear 





by permitting a constant flow of oil 


¢ Restores power—dissolves power-stealing sludges and 





resins. 


Motor Rythm in your Oil 


one pint with every 


¢ Reinforces your present lubricant—reduces friction and 





wear 
¢ Prevents ‘‘dry starts’’—by 





moving oil to vital engine parts 


Z : the instant you start your motor. 


* Prevents corrosion and rust— 





neutralizes crankcase’ acids. 


* Permits high speed break-in 





of new motors 


Ask for Motor Rythm at leading 






service stations across Canado—vse it f ( 


regularly to keep your engine in tune 
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MOTOR RYTHM AND 
VENUS CAR POLISH are products of 


The R. M. Hollingshead Co. of Canada Limited 


Office: 1130 Boy Street, Terente — Fectery: Bowmanville, Onteric. 





treatment for For the alkali administer lemon 


ere ire cathartics sedatives kerosene rub The best emergency _ ale 
the liff , Cipen ifety bing alcohol, paint remover lead. DDT most poisons except for kerosene or grapefruit juice followed by milk 
t ( be moved by ind other insecticides, moth balls and caustic-alkali poisons which can do as egg white ne) 
n other objects wend camphorated oil, some antiperspirants much damage coming up as they did Poisons are in sixth place among t 
ntestiz tract nail-polish remover, roach or rat poi going down is to make the child iccidental causes of death in childrs 
! en route ind ons, shoe polish, most crayons, apple vomit This can be done either by but doctors feel that since they 
[ on day to two weeks each, plun ind cherry seeds and putting a finger down the back of his always preventable they shouldn't 
(ne child { closed ety pin ir irbon monoxide throat or by making him drink an on the list at all Authorities | 
nte nes f ht months without Che chief point to remember when emetic of one tablespoon of mustard Dr. C. Collins-Williams, a Toront 
child has swallowed a poison is to or two tablespoons of salt in warm pediatrician who has studied the prob 
Poisor e numerous in the rage letermine the type of poison In watet Kerosene and caustic alkalis lem of accidents and written sever 
d Phe followir é pol etting the child to the doctor, take ire both dangerous poisons and, the articles on the subject, feel that med 
hildrer hou old bleact the label of tne poison Manvy childrer child must be rushed to hospital im cine cabinets should be kept locked 
nd er-clear lie or are damaged by poisons whi mediately An interim treatment for else all medicines should be kept o 
: Aid Reris sai Guid iodine the doctor guesses at the aoituiesie <erosene can be mineral or olive oil of reach even of a child standing 


2 chair. 

Of the one hundred and forty-on« 
poisoned children admitted to t! 
Hospital for Sick Children over 
five-year period (during which nine 
hundred were treated in out-patient 
clinics) forty seven had swallowed 
medicines prescribed for other mem 
bers of the family, such as atropine 
codeine, Nembutal, Aspirin, phenobar 
bital, belladonna, laxatives, stilbestro] 
and Amytal. Incredibly enough some 
times these medicines were adminis 
tered by the parents’ themselves, 
confusing them with the child’s medi 
cine. 

Mothers are also warned never to 
leave their children alone when the 
electric wringer is in operation Mangled 
hands and arms from wringer accidents 
are common and though they are rarely 
fatal ‘once a three year - old whos« 
sweater caught in the wringer was 
strangled) they are a horrible crippler 
Ihe Sick Children’s Hospital sees sixty 
to sixty-five of these victims every year 
the skin stripped off their arms like a 
glove. Older type wringers with no give 
can churn away the nerves and tissues 
in a child’s armpit, ruining the arm 
forever 





Extra Careful With Guns 


It’s a wise precaution to check the 
wiring in a home when the baby starts 
to creep Ragged electric cords can 
cause burns or death if the baby’s 
damp fist happens to close on a vul 
nerable spot. Since small children are 
apt to poke pins in electric outlets 
all empty sockets should be taped over 
or provided with dummy plugs. Dr 
Collins-Williams also warns against the 
habit of disconnecting an electric iron 
at the end of the cord next to the iron 
leaving the other end plugged into the 
wall socket. Many children have put 
the plugs into their mouths and the 
current has burned off their lips. 

If an electric shock has caused the 
child to stop breathing, artit.cial res 
piration should be begun immediately 
ind kept up until the child starts to 
breathe again- or for at least four 
hours. , 

About thirty children die every yea! 
through the careless use of guns. Some 
times a child will pick up a gun, inno 
cently aim it at a brother or sister and 
pull the trigger. If it is necessary t 
have a gun in the home where ther 
are children it should be kept in 
locked cupboard, even when it 
unloaded. 


THROUGH THE YEARS ‘VIYELLA’ SPORT SHIRTS The uncanny timing of some fata 


accidents, like the boy in Victoria wh« 


. , s 
Vi i , RETAIN THEIR COLORFUL BRILLIANCE was cycling along the street and 
eC : killed by a falling telephone pole, « 
i V al AND WASH SO BEAUTIFULLY the boy in Ottawa who was caught b 
—_— * * 


a train on a trestle bridge only second 





from safety, defies understanding 


(SH AS WOOL—IF 1T SHRIN WE REPLACI ae . . 7 Lt 
In Authentic Tartan t, Checks and Plain Shades difference between a normal incider 


in home life and a nightmarish cat 





trophe is so intangible that parent 





® . . . 7 
Niyella GARMENTS AND Viyella BY THE YARD often gamble it will never hap 
ARE SOLD AT ALL LEADING STORES (aS that Jeannie will never fall int 
(| ‘) the water-filled drainage ditch, tl 
“1 R baby won’t strangle on the loose scré 
Qos nail in his crib, that Janet won't 


down the cellar stairs 


WILLIAM HOLLINS & COMPANY LTD., DEPT. 17, 266 KING ST. W., TORONTO, ONTARIO They can gamble, but they’re gat 


bling their children’s lives. 
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in Vancouver, Canada’s biggest, reports 
that its total dollar sales in fish is only 
yne twentieth of that in meat and 
poultry. Three years ago a contest was 
held to establish British Columbia’s 


native dish. The winner was baked 
salmon with oyster stuffing. But no 
restaurant in B. C. features it. And 


not long ago the Fisheries Association 
put on a reception for the B. C 
Chamber of Commerce at which the 
dinner entree was roast beef tenderloin 
garni! 


The explanation of this attitude lies 
in the past. Our ancestors depended 
largely on salt fish and salt meat. Then 


came refrigeration facilities which led 
to the establishment of packing houses 


o 
TCS/l CLL EL 1€ 
j A J SA@/ 4 ’ 
ace 
Soon fresh meat was always available ¢ e 
and the sale of cured fish dwindled 
Fish dealers tried shipping fresh fish CO/1 C } ll SAL 
eee 








inland, but refrigeration was. still 
primitive. Fish is more perishable 
than meat and when it arrived at its 
destination was, at best, not good and, 
at worst, unfit for cats. Inlanders 
turned against it. 

Now, refrigeration and handling 
methods have so improved that it’s 


possible to buy fish of dockside quality 
anywhere in Canada. But the prejudice e 
lingers on. 

There are signs, however, that these E10 ) 


barriers to the acceptance of fish as a 
food of first rank are gradually being 
overcome, thanks to a_ long-range 
campaign by the federal Department 
of Fisheries and the industry, and to 
high meat prices. In 1950 we ate 
thirteen and a half pounds of fish per 
head of population, compared with 
twelve and a quarter pounds in 1947. 
Our 1951 consumption probably ex- 
ceeded that of 1950. 

Sut last year you could still see in 
coastal communities evidence of our 
national indifference to fish. Take her- 
ring. In Scotland they’re so esteemed 
that they’re described as “‘bonnie fish 
and halesome fairin’’’ in the familiar 
Caller Herrin’ song by Caroline, Lady 
Nairne. Turned into golden bloaters 
by the alchemy of brine and smoke 
they’re England’s favorite breakfast 
Charles Sala, Victorian gourmet, con 
tended that such delightful morsels 
should be cooked with a fiery ritual 
His recipe: Put two bloaters in a soup 
plate, pour on them enough whisky to 
cover, set it alight and let it burn 
itself out. The bloaters will then be 
done and done exquisitely. 

But in Canada nobody sets herring 
to music Maritime farmers plowed 
millions of them into the fields as 
fertilizer last spring. Consumers didn’t 
want them. Here was wonderful food, 
treated as manure. 

Plump firm-fleshed mackerel, diminu 
tive cousins of the tuna, also went 
begging in Canada, although they’re 
one of the cheapest and most delicious 
of fish. A lot of famous New England 
restaurants get their mackerel from the 
Maritimes, and Canadians visiting 
there praise it It’s odd that they 
should so enjoy across the border the 
same caught-in-Canada fish they scorn 


.. heyre always 
TRULY FRESH ! 





at home. 

Salt cod was another unwanted item 
last year The market was so slack 
that the Federal Government gave 
financial aid to Newfoundland’s hard 
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we have fish on our tables it brings us 
the sea, with the good of the land, in 
palatable form.” 


The Canadian has a wide variety of 


raw materials to draw from. Our 
fisheries yield more than forty kinds 
of fish and shellfish, ranging alpha 
betically from alewives to yellowtail 
and in size from winkles to giant tuna. 
Then, too, there are the delectable 
creatures of the fresh-water fisheries, 
like lake trout and goldeye. 

Our sea fishermen harvested around 
a billion and a half pounds last year 
and could have harvested a lot more 
if they’d had a market. 

Wherever you live you'll have to 
buy most species frozen or canned. 
Don’t disdain frozen fish. Old-fashioned 
freezing left the fish flabby and flat, 
but modern freezing preserves texture 
and flavor. 

Since each kind of fish has its own 
distinctive flavor the fish chef has far 
more scope than the meat chef. He 
can emphasize one flavor, as when he 
steams clams or bakes salmon, or he 
can blend several flavors, as when he 
combines sole, lobsters and oysters in 
that magic brew, bouillabaisse. Yet, 
in spite of this, competent professional 
fish chefs are rare in Canada. 


Don’t Be Heavy-Handed 


There are a few good ones in Montreal 
and Toronto. This may be why the 
annual per capita fish consumption in 
both those cities is four and a half 
pounds more than the national average. 
The chef situation being what it is the 
way to be sure of a memorable fish 
dinner is to tie on an apron yourself. 

Remember that fish, like eggs, can 
be wrecked by overcooking. The worst 
blunder of Canadian fish cooks is 
cooking fish too much. Remember, as 
well, that the flavor is delicate. There 
are dishes in which it may be accentu- 
ated with onion, garlic, celery, bay 
leaves, vinegar, wine, lemon _ juice, 
bacon, salt pork and spices, but don’t 
be heavy-handed or the taste of the 
fish will be lost. 

You can’t go wrong with fillets, 
fresh or frozen. If you pick fillet of 
sole, salt it lightly, dust it with flour 
and fry it gently in a pan that is not 
too hot. Make a sauce with equal 
amounts of butter and lemon juice, 
plus finely chopped parsley. The result 
is a thing of beauty honey-colored, 
flecked with green parsley, glistening 
with lemon butter and every bit as 
good as it looks. Eat it slowly and 
with great relish. Don’t serve it with 
strong vegetables like onions that will 
detract from its flavor; use tiny green 
peas or asparagus or a tossed salad. 

Cod fillets are coarser and you can 
be a little rougher with them. On the 
Atlantic coast the approved method of 
cooking them is with salt pork. Dice 
the pork and brown it in the skillet. 
Cool the pan slightly, push the pork 
to one side and drop in the cod, having 
first dusted it with salt and flour. Fry 
it golden brown. When serving top it 
with the crispy pork cubes and slices 
of lemon, and surround it with hearty 
vegetables like beets and carrots. 

Haddock fillets are about halfway 
between sole and cod, and you can 
cook them according to either recipe 
They're delicious both ways 

As this is written, you can buy 
succulent halibut steaks for not much 
more than half what you pay for a 


tough chunk of round steak. Yet 
halibut is one of the finest fish in the 
sea. Fry the steaks as you would 


fillet of sole, or, better still, grill them 
in the oven, basting them with butter 
or margarine Serve with parsley 
butter and sit down to a feast fit for 
the gods. 

Cook salmon steaks the same as 
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halibut, but somewhat longer. The 
rich firm red flesh will transport you 
to a gourmet’s heaven. The only thing 
salmon fanciers find better than salmon 
steaks is a good-sized piece of salmon 
baked or boiled. Allow ten to fifteen 
minutes per pound. The fish should 
be served with a white sauce into which 
hard-boiled eggs have been chopped 
Capers will add a touch to the sauce 
too, if you have them handy. 

If you have a pound of baked or 
boiled salmon left over you can have 
kedgeree the next day. Just break it 
up and mix it in a double boiler with 
two cups of cooked rice, four minced 
hard-boiled eggs, four tablespoons of 
butter or margarine, quarter of a cup 
of cream, salt, pepper and paprika 
Heat and serve. It’s terrific! 

If you succeed in finding fresh 
herring, the old Scottish recipe is this 
Clean and dry herring, sprinkle with 
salt and pepper, roll in oatmeal and 
fry in hot dripping until brown. 

Select mackerel carefully. It’s a 
bright-colored fish, delightful fresh 
but terrible when stale. There’s a 
reason for that expression ‘“‘deader 
than a mackerel.”’ If the color has 
faded it’s stale and this applies even 
when it’s frozen. 

To get into the realm of more 
complicated fish cookery, sole a /a 
normande is a gorgeous creation. Start 
by boiling an onion enough to tone 
down its flavor. Slice this very thin 
and lay the slices in a pan on butter 
Put the sole on the onion and sprinkle 
it with salt, pepper and nutmeg. Add 
the juice of a lemon and enough white 
wine to cover. Cook in a slow oven 
for thirty minutes, then remove the 
fish and stir into the liquid in whic! 
it has been cooked a tablespoon of 
butter and a tablespoon of flour. When 
this thickens add half a cup of cream 
and bring it to a boil. Surround the 
fish with fried bread snippets and pour 
the sauce over it. If it turns out right 
it has a flavor that sings. 

William Makepeace Thackeray wrote 
of a fish dish: 


This bouillabaisse a noble dish is — 

A sort of soup. or broth, or brew 

Or hotch-potch of all sorts of fishes 

That Greenwich never could outd 

Green herbs, red pepper, mussels 
affron, 

Soles, onion, garlic, roach and dace: 

All these you eat at Terte’s Taver 

In that one dish of bouillabaiss« 


You can make the dish that delighted 
Thackeray in your own kitchen. The 
recipe differs a bit from that of Terte’s 
Tavern, but the end product is equally 
inspiring. Get together three pounds 
of whitefish (preferably sole but another 
kind will do), one dozen oysters, half 
a cup of cooked shrimp, crab or lobster 
meat, one cup of canned tomatoes, two 
cups of boiling water, half a cup of 
salad oil or olive oil, a pinch of saffron 
obtainable at drugstores), the juice 
of a lemon, one bay leaf, two medium- 
sized onions sliced, one carrot sliced, 
half a cup of canned pimento chopped, 
one bruised garlic clove, chopped 
parsley, toast. 

All ready? Let's go. 

Heat the oil and sauté the fish and 
onion. Next, add water, tomatoes, 
bay leaf, carrot and garlic and simmer 
for twenty minutes. Add saffron, lemon, 
pimento and shellfish, season with salt 
and pepper, bring to a boil and pour 
into a deep dish over toast fingers. Add 
a little white wine if you wish. Now, 
tie on your bib, pull up a chair and sit 
down to one of the finest concoctions 
ever devised. 

In the days of Dickens oysters sold 
for a shilling a hundred in England 
and were the food of the poor In 
Pickwick Papers Sam Weller remarks: 
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“It's a wery remarkable circum- 
stance, sir, that poverty and oysters 
seem to go together Blessed if 
I don’t think that wen a man’s wery 
poor he rushes out of his lodgings and 
eats oysters in regular desperation.” 


In a later period the beds were 
depleted and oysters became a luxury 
indulged in by Diamond Jim Brady 
and other notables. They went with 
champagne suppers. Today, in Canada, 
conservation and scientific cultivation 
have begun to restore the supply and 
oysters cost no more than some foods 
that are drab and uninteresting. 

For fancy occasions there are “‘angels 
on horseback.’’ Roll each oyster in 
bacon, first having flavored it with 
lemon. Now, borrow some of your 
wife’s steel knitting needles. Impale 
the bacon-wrapped oysters on the 
knitting needles, suspend them over a 
deep pan in such a way that they 
don’t touch it, bake until bacon is 
straw-colored, and serve on toast. 

Like oysters, lobsters have become 
reasonably economical again. They 
aren’t cheap, mind you-—it’s just a 
matter of degree. If you buy them 
alive, which is the best way to buy 
them, salt the water well and have it 
at a rolling boil before you pop them 
headfirst into the pot. Remove them 
as soon as they’re bright scarlet or 
they'll be tough and dry. If you're 
softhearted and don’t care for the idea 
of boiling things alive you can get 
lobsters already boiled at the fish 
market and they’ll probably be excel 
lent. When you serve them split them 
lengthwise down the middle and crack 
the claws, and be sure that everybody 
has a small bowl of melted butter to 
dip the lobster meat in. If it’s a 
convivial occasion which matches the 
lobster’s festive red jacket and zestful 
flavor the beverage should be beer. 

As a fish chef you can have fun if 
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you venture off the beaten path and 
concoct items like eel stew. For this, 
have the fish man skin two eels and 
cut them in two-inch lengths. Sauté 
chopped green onions in butter or 
margarine for five minutes, add water, 
half a cup of red wine, a tablespoon of 
vinegar, a pinch of nutmeg, salt and 
pepper. Simmer the eels in this for 
forty-five minutes. Thicken the gravy 
with flour or cornstarch and serve the 
stew on toast, garnished with parsley 
If eels make anybody at your table 
shudder you can always say they’re 
some other fish. The flesh has a firm 
texture, is rich, and has a distinctive 
but pleasant flavor. Among Italians, 
eels are very highly regarded, and 
Scandinavians cherish them dearly if 
they’re smoked heavily and served on 
dark rye bread. 

Then there is cod roe-——-and there's 
certainly a heap of roe in a female cod 
which lays three million eggs. Simmer 
the roe in water with salt and a couple 
of tablespoons of white vinegar. Then 
cool it, slice it, and fry in deep fat until 
golden brown. It has a strong fishy 
taste, but if you’re a caviar fan you'll 
like it. Shad and herring roe may also 
be cooked this way. 

If you’d care for an imposing array 
of simple and foolproof recipes the 
Department of Fisheries at Ottawa 
will be glad to oblige. Lately, it has 
been energetically compiling cookbooks 
and pamphlets because it is convinced 
that we'll eat more fish if we know 
how to cook it. 

And if Canadians do eat more fish 
it will mean a better market for the 
billion and a half pounds of first-class 
food produced by our fisheries each 
year and a better Fivelihood for our 
ninety-three thousand fishermen and 
twenty thousand processing-plant em 
ployees. It will likewise add variety and 
nourishment to our national diet. * 
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The Nightmare Convoy 
Continued from page 13 


| investigate. 
sighted a U-boat on the surface about 
a mile and a half from the convoy, 
fired star shells (projectiles designed to 
burst in the air and drop a bright flare 
attached to a little parachute, thus 
lighting up the target) and foliowed 
with rounds of high explosive from her 
single four-inch gun. 

The U-boat wasn’t hit and at once 
crash dived, so Shediac moved in to 
make a depth-charge attack after find- 
ing the enemy by means of asdic——a 
detection apparatus that bounced 
echoes (they sounded like ping-pong 
balls being batted) from the hull of a 
submarine which would otherwise have 
been safely hidden in deep water. The 
attack failed and contact was lost soon 
before ten o’clock. Meanwhile the ships 
of the convoy had begun to fire snow- 
flake rockets which gave much the 
same illumination as star shells and 
were used for the same purpose. And 
up and down the lines of merchantmen 
alarm gongs clanged and the crews of 
the one or two naval guns each ship 
carried went to their action stations, 
ready to shoot if the U-boat surfaced 
again inside the lumbering columns, 
now bathed in a light nearly as bright 
as day. 

On the far side of ONS 154 the 

corvette Napanee, under the command 
of Lieut. Stuart Henderson, RCNR, 
fired star shells and quartered back and 
forth to see if the submarine had passed 
clear across the convoy underwater and 
was going to risk coming up to peri- 
scope depth for an attack. And at 
about 10.30 St. Laurent, whose radar 
had spotted a U-boat on the surface 
seven miles ahead of the 
increased her speed to twenty knots 
and dashed off to the hunt. 


Napanee quartered in vain, the first | 


U-boat commander having wisely de- 
cided to stay submerged and make 
himself scarce for a while. But the 
destroyer, overtaking the second U- 
boat about half an hour later and just 
after the Nazi had dived, made asdic 
contact and started to run in to drop 
depth charges. 

Before St. Laurent could get directly 
above the submarine to do this the 
attacker suddenly and dramatically 
became the attacked. From a point 
beneath the surface half a mile off St. 
Laurent’s port bow the hissing white 
track of a torpedo streaked straight 
at her across the black waves. The 
destroyer’s wheel was put hard over 
and the torpedo raced along her flank, 
maybe a hundred feet away, and 
disappeared harmlessly into the night 
astern. And after that, although St. 
Laurent did her best to pick the enemy 
up again on asdic and hunted for 
another half hour, this U-boat dis- 
appeared too and the destroyer raced 
back to join the convoy. 


By then it was close to midnight and | 


ONS 154 was momentarily safe; dark- 
ness and quiet descended once more. 
St. Laurent’s medical officer took 
advantage of this unexpected lull to 
enter in his diary his impression of the 
earlier alarm. 

“The escorts scurried around accord- 
ing to a prearranged plan,” 
“while the convoy slowly plodded on. 


It reminded me of going for a walk | 
As I walk down the} 


with my dog 
street hes all over the place, investi- 


gating this and that, and here and! 


there leaving a ‘calling card,’ just as 
we left depth charges.” 

The lull ended 
hours later, at 2.05 in the morning 
of the 27th. One after another the 
thumping crash of torpedo hits sounded 
in the convoy and flames broke out on 


Five minutes later she 


convoy, | 


he wrote, | 


abruptly a couple of 
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|four stricken merchant ships—the 
| British Melrose Abbey, Empire Union 
jand King Edward, and the Dutch 
|Soekaboemi. All were hit within an 
| hour and a half of the start of the 
attack and all sank quic kly. The 
King Edward went down in less than 
two minutes. 

While King Edward and the other 

torpedoed ships were sinking, the es- 
| corts were attacking the half-dozen or 
|s0 submarines which had been lying in 
wait ahead of ONS 154 and now con- 
verged to strike. At about three o’clock 
St. Laurent sighted a U-boat on the 
surface (the sea was day-bright again 
with star shells, rockets, and the flames 
of burning ships) moving in fast on 
the convoy. 

The destroyer opened fire first with 
her Oerlikons—20-millimetre automatic 
cannons—and then with her main 
armament of 4.7-inch guns. The U- 
boat, a thousand yards away, dived 
to periscope depth and kept on toward 
the convoy. But the destroyer closed 
in to drop depth charges and, although 
it is doubtful whether the submarine 
was actually sunk, that particular 
enemy gave no more trouble that night 

The other U-boats had lost their 
earlier advantage of surprise and were 
beaten off by the escort in a series of 
attacks which, like the destroyer’s 
three o’clock fight, failed to sink a 
single submarine for sure. But they 
at least staved off any further tor- 
pedoings and allowed the rescue ship 
Toward to pick up one hundred and 
sixty survivors and the corvette Napa 
nee to save twenty more; so that the 
loss of life was kept down to about 
one man in five from the four sunken 
ships. (Because the available casualty 
lists of ONS 154 are incomplete only 
a rough estimate can be given.) 

By dawn the Nazi wolf pack had 
gone off to gather on the surface, 
safely out of range, and wait for the 
other U-boats of the mid-Atlantic 
patrol which had been ordered by 
radio from Germany to join them 

Trouble was piling up like a thunder- 
cloud on the beleaguered convoy. Only 
St. Laurent and Chilliwack had so 
far been able to refuel. The tanker 
Scottish Heather had been torpedoed 
but not sunk, soon after Chilliwack 
finished refueling, and had been forced 
to turn back to Britain. Napanee, 
Battleford and Shediac were running 
critically short of oil. Kenogami, 
whose radar had broken down the 
night before, had consequently gone 
on fewer fuel-consuming U-boat chases 
than her sister corvettes and still had 
a fair amount left in her tanks. The 
oil-starved escorts had to try to fuel 
as quickly as possible from the remain 
ing tanker, E. G. Seuber. 

Besides the threatening disaster by 
which three corvettes might soon find 
themselves drifting, their boiler fires 
dead and their engines stopped, what 
could well prove another tragedy was 
in the making. At six in the evening 
Napanee, which had stayed behind the 
convoy to protect the rescue ship and 
was eighteen miles astern, relayed a 
message from the master of that 
valiant little vessel to Lieut.-Comdr. 
Windeyer: ‘‘Have insufficient food and 
water for survivors now on _ board 
Request another rescue ship be de- 
tailed.’” And in the whole of ONS 154 
no suitable ship could be spared. 

The piercing howls of St. Laurent’s 
bridge phone started coming at shorter 
and shorter intervals as the operators 
reported the U-boats closing in again. 
This time there seemed to be twice as 
many as there had been the night 
before. A signal from Admiralty bore 
out this gloomy estimate and a further 
signal ordered the convoy’s course 
altered sharply southward when dark 
came. 
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Windeyer answered the alter-course 
order, which under the circumstances 
was wonderfully welcome to him, with 


one of the most remarkable signals of 


the war at sea: ‘““To Commander-in- 
Chief, Western Approaches, from St 
Laurent: Psalm 119, Verses 97 and 98.”’ 


And when the astonished and faintly 
outraged admiral opened his Bible to 
decode this cry from the deep he read, 


“O how love I Thy law! It is my 


meditation a!l the day. Thou through 
Thy commandments hast made me 
wiser than mine enemies: for they are 
ever with me.”’ 

Although the convoy vas now in 


mid-Atlantic, too far out foi protection 
by land-based aircraft 
Britain or Newfoundland, t rere 
one last faint chance of help from tue 
air. Among ONS 154’s ships was the 
Fidelity, a special service vessel of the 
Royal Navy on her way to a secret 
mission in the south Atlantic. And 
Fidelity had aboard a small seaplane 
If it could be flown that afternoon it 
might be able to find the 
U-boats which were following unseen 
below the edge of the horizon and force 
them to dive. This would slow them 
from their surface speed, potentially 
more than twice the convoy’s seven 
knots, to a submerged craw! 
could thus gain a little distance on its 
deadly pursuers, make a surprise turn 
under cover of darkness, and perhaps 
escape altogether for a few hours or 
the whole menacing night 

Windeyer accordingly signaled this 
plan to Fidelity, whose captain was at 
first unwilling to carry it out. Fidelity, 
a converted tramp steamer, had no 
flight deck; the only way of getting 
the seaplane into the air was to lower 
it over the ship’s side by means of a 
derrick and leave it to take off from 
the sea. That would have been risky 
enough in mid-ocean even in a flat 
calm; but a rough wind was beginning 
to blow and the gale-made swells were 
Under those con- 
ditions, the captain of Fidelity felt, 
asking anyone to try was pretty much 
the same as asking them to commit 
suicide. 

However, he eventually did ask 
two officers at once volunteered 
were Frenchmen serving in the Fleet 
Air Arm, one a_ black-haired young 
college student and the other a greying 
middle-aged dentist who had escaped 
from Nazi-occupied France by stealing 
an aircraft and flying it to England. 

Just before sunset the plane 
lowered and it taxied slowly across the 
choppy waves to a strip of sea made 
somewhat smoother by St. Laurent’s 
having raced ahead and flattened it 
with her foaming passage. 

Gathering speed the seaplane, with 
the dentist at the controls, roared along 
the destroyer’s wake, skittering over 
the first few swells very neatly. Then 
came a swell higher and steeper than 
the hissing hillside already 
beginning to curl and break. 

The little aircraft hit it with a 
splashing crash, nosed down, and drove 
straight on in. The landing lights were 
jarred on by the shock and for an 
instant the plane could be seen through 
the green water, with the Frenchmen 
still sitting in the cockpit, like a child’s 
toy The 
lights went out, the sea 
again, and there 
wind 

St. Laurent’s 


from eitver 


was 


some of 


and 
Both 


was 


rest a 


in a bright glass showcase 
dusk cloaked 


was no sound but the 


wheel was put hard 


ONS 154 | 


over and she nosed back to the place | 


where the plane had crashed. It was 
now nearly eight o'clock, the sea was 
dark, and it took some time to spot 
the two heads bobbing in the water 
Wind and current had swept the men 
half a mile apart. The destroyer was 
brought close alongside one man and 


he was pulled out of the water, a sea 
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ror their crasn were no 


rd St. Laurent than Fidelity 
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the yuund of submarine 

] ) inute iter she 

Irie Vere broken 

I if . 3 ion time to make 

ed ! 0 inately successful 

jrive the U-boat ff by 

a Uf I pre when an omin 

om Battleford \ 

( thi rve U stationed 

j nd to starboard of the convoy 

{ " i mn nin black ind 

ined inst a break in the 

ids on the western horizon She 

nstant iven chase ind now 

if ified he menace 3 the first of 

yur irfaced U-boats, running in on 

ONS Lod in line-ahead formation 

led y spaced one hehind the other 

f the had been on i peacetime 
cise high noon 

What happened then was told after 


f Battleford’s 
RCNVR 


trimmed 


vard in the terse report 
tain, Lieut. Fred Beck 
Ihe nearest U-boat was 
lown and soon dived The second was 


difficult to see, being below the horizon 
sithouetted This 

ifter the 
opened on 


while 


nd therefore not 

followed by radar only 
initial sighting Fire was 
the third and fourth [ 
the range was closed on a zigzag course 
One U-boat was believed hit but 
this claim was later withdrawn because 


boats 


f the lack of further evidence U 
boats three and four flashed Morse to 
each other and turned.” 

St. Laurent had overtaken the con 
VOY which was now being attacked 
from all directions at once The time 
was 8.20, barely half an hour from the 
start of the attack, and already three 
merchant ships had been sunk. One 
of them went down with such shatter 
ing swiftness that the master of another 
the spot a 
“only a 


merchant ship passing 
minute later, reported that 
few white star sparks were noticed on 
the edge of a large cloud of whitish 
smoke.’’ He saw no wreckage 

It soon became clear that instead 
of fifteen U-boats which had been 
forecast in the gloomiest estimate there 
were certainly twenty, quite possibly 
One quarter of all Nazi 
submarines then in the Atlantic had 


rathered to attack a single convoy 


twenty-five 


lo beat them off there were at first 
only St. Laurent and four corvettes 
ONS 154 had made an emergency turn 
it dark ind Battleford 
iway and busy with her own fight, had 


then miles 


not got the signal which ordered the 
turn. Consequently she had had to 
hunt blindly her radar had failed 

unti ' caught up again ind so was 
from much of the main battle 
Che rest of the vastly outnumbered 
raced in and out among the 
ittacking 
irom one 


columns where 


they could and turning 


enemy to engage another whenever 
second seemed a_ greater threat 
U-boat were everywhere ‘At one 


the captain of Shediac reported 


pedoes were so numerous in 


ter tor] 


‘ that the officer of the watch 


; 
d, ‘Here comes ours now, sir 


next week groceries were being 

| 

t i 
bive mere nt ship was firing 
ke wket ind these ind the 


fired by the escort lit the 


iround. Most of the swarm 

{ t id dived, but others took 
nt stayed on the 

{ closed in on the ships they 

1 sen for targets. As they came 


f tracer bullets poured 
chine guns in their grey 
red and 
rir streams of tracer trom 


escorts and the convoy, the slamming 
orange flashes of heavier guns and the 
immense livid blasts of torpedo hits 
Pinpointing this gaudy nightmare were 
the little red lights on the lifejackets 
of men floating in the sea and the 
waving flashlights of men clinging to 
rafts or crowded into lifeboats 
fighting 
could do nothing for them 


desperately, 
“Fortun 


The escort, 


itely the water was warm, about sixty 
degrees,”’ St. Laurent’s medical officer 
wrote in his diary, “but I must say it 


is a terrible thing to have to pass 


survivors in the water and be unable 





to pick them up.’ He added, sadly, 
‘This was about the most demoralizing 
experience of all.” 

The rescue ship could do no more 
than the hard-pressed escort. So those 
who lived through these new sinkings 
by ten o’clock four more merchant 
ships had gone down, bringing the 
night’s total until then to seven) would 
have to be left to drown or die of 
thirst unless the rear ships of the 
columns could drop astern and pick 
them up, in the face of great difficulty 
ind danger, as the convoy went slowly 


on into the dark 
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When the attack ended a little before 
midnight as suddenly as it 
another three ships had been torpedoed 
In the four hours it had taken to drive 
them off the U-boats had sunk ten 
ships. This, the heaviest shipping loss 
in a single attack during the whole 
Battle of the Atlantic, might also have 
meant the heaviest loss of life. Instead 
at least five hundred of the six hundred 
or more men of their crews were saved 
The salt-stained and cockroach-ridden 
old tramps that brought up the rear of 
ONS 154 had done their work in spit 
of all 


began 
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The Lady in the Celeste 


Continued from page 19 


there to see the maiden sailing of the 
Celeste, a blockade-runner making for 
the Carolina ports with a fabulous 
cargo of Enfield rifles, Fawcett cannon 
ind army shoes. To see the sailing 
clearly~-and so talk with authority 
Barnaby towered in the crowd on 
Redpath’s Jetty, a pompous ball of a 
man with a pink moonface topped by 
his Sunday hat of wide-brimmed black 
felt. Even away from his Tavern he 
was not unconscious of his reputation 
as London's best Sea Informer and. 
when he observed the near presence of 
a dapper seafaring man, he unobtru 
sively adjusted the wings of his white 
linen shirt collar which stood out under 
his ears like fallen staysails. He flicked 
at his frock coat which glistened like 
black iron and distinguished him in the 
crowd. 

At first Barnaby took Audel for a 
high-blown mate, he was that young 
and truculent. He had not seen him 
before, which in itself was strange, and 
he moved inauspiciously toward him 
A small, very old man standing in his 
way was taken by Barnaby’s look of 
authority. The oldster touched his 
coat skirt. 

“Wot be yu’m a-lookin’?” 

Both Audel and Barnaby looked 
down at the old man. He was frail 
and shrunken and napless. He wore 
dusty trousers and a_ once-lavender 
coat. 

“The Clipper,’ said Barnaby. ‘She 
goes out.”” 

“Wot clipper?” 

“Gaffer, you been in London and 
not know this clipper?” 

The old man took on the cranky 
hauteur of senility “Aye, I be in 
Lunnon§ three-and-eighty, an’ that 
be a day longer nor yu! On Sundays 
reg’ lar | cum to the River to spit, but 
this I never see!” He made an impa 
tient half-gesture toward the women 
and children Audel followed his 
gesture with a smirk. 

“There's more of them than these,”’ 
said Barnaby, laughing lightly. ‘*Look 
ye at every wharf ‘tween here and 
Woolwich! Look upriver to Blackwall! 
Over there at Hook Ness! What are 
they but to see the clipper? The 
Celeste that’s the name of the craft! 
She’s going out and there’s a Newnited 
States man-o’-war waitin’ to sink her 
with cannon. And she without a pistol 
on her! These are here to give a cheer 
\nd why? Dave and Goliath that’s 
what it is, gaffer.” 

The old man stared up at him con 
fused. ‘““Wot’s the sinse of yu an’ yur 
talk?’’ 

‘“‘Here she comes plain She walks 
like a fine lady.” 

The old man craned and watched 
“Yu'm know ’er?” 

‘“Summat,” said Barnaby. “I know 
her master.”’ There was pleasure’m his 
voice. 

The gaffer was pleased too, and his 
glance at Karnaby was admiring 
‘Yur not thinkin’ o' danger?” 

‘None He'll take her there and 
bring her back.” Barnaby turned 
slightly so that Audel might hear him 
‘The master of yon ship is my son 
gaffer.”’ 


‘She be tryin’ wi’ no guns: 

‘No guns. Nothing but her canvas 
and her engines and the wits of her 
humans. That will be enough.” 

Audel snorted and looked away 

“She be game,” said the gaffer 
‘These a’gatherin’ had no cheer 

“You don’t always cheer, gaffer. 
Sometimes you pays only respect 

The old man looked blandly it 
\udel ‘"E pays no cheer an’ no 


respeck es 
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“Like you, he may not know the 
clipper,’ mollified Barnaby 

“I know the vessel,” said Audel 
sharply ‘l know her to be a free 
booting pirate carrying nothing more 
than profit for speculators Who 
papped her master for command? An 
English moneybags who holds he 
charter? It’s England’s shame that 
permits this sailing, old man, for she’s 
doing nothing more than 
common rebels But she'll be taken 
She'll be taken like twenty others that 
sailed since January. Don’t let a land 
lubbing tradesman who has a cheese 
in her make you think she deserves 
better than she'll get.” 

Barnaby bristled, and the old man 
stepped back amazed and confused by 


irming 


the stranger’s violent bitterness He 
looked up at Barnaby ‘“"Ear ‘im 
now!” 


Here was a toplofty bantling that 
needed reefing! Karnaby at once put 
him down for a_ self-esteemed New 
Englander and possibly one of the 
many Yankee waterfront spies who 
begrudged any sailing to the Con 
He was a challenge to a man 
proportion and the 


federacy 
of Barnaby’s 
innkeeper feinted for an opening. ‘The 
Yankee was hardly more than thirty 
and fopped in clothes of foreign cut 
like his throat-fluff of double-faced 
satin. His frock coat was of dove 
broadcloth and his 
strapped under soft-leathered shoes 

“Are you a seafaring man?’ asked 
Barnaby 

The American looked at him coldly 
and twitched himself erect in an aloof 
silence The snub stirred Barnaby’s 
anger and, hands aback, he fronted 
the man. “Now I'll take it that you 
know nothing of ships or sailings 
However, if this sailing concerns you 
I'll stanch your talk with fifty pounds 
that she'll anchor in the Thames before 
the first of July. I'll give you fifty 
more that her passage will be quick and 


trousers were 


safe enough to be named one of the 
bullion-carriers that carry Confederate 
gold to the Bank of England. Have 
you nerve to say you dare?” 

Audel glared at him. Heads in the 
crowd turned anxiously, and rough 
tradesmen, cordwainers and black 
smiths in their stiff Sunday clothes 
peered quarrelsomely at the American 
and backed the challenge 

Audel unconcernedly jutted his head 
“And who will fund you when you 
lose? Who are you, man?” 

‘Walk the docks and ask the where 
abouts of the Sea Captain’s Tavern,” 
said Barnaby ‘Ask for the Sea 
Informer. If you come in July with a 
hundred pounds to pay the wagers 
I'll present you to my son, master of 
yonder ship.” 

Audel smiled 
adds a fillip to the wager Of course 
I'll take it! 
hundred 
mourning. ‘The ship will be part of the 
Federal Navy and your son, without 
command, will come back from jail to 


“To see such a master 


I'll come in July for my 
pounds and find you _ in 


carry the Christmas slops for you 


Py tes AUDEL came to the Sea 
a Captain’s Tavern before the first 
of July. He came in late June and the 
premature sight of him roused Barna 
by'’s consternation. Did it mean that 
the Celeste had been taken? 

‘Have vou news of the Celeste« 

Barnaby was surprised and relieved 
Plainly, the 
Not since she sailed from Charleston 
She made Nassau the twenty-eighth 


American had nome 


on her out-cruise, tracked the whole 
passage by i Federal said to be the Fort 
Jackson which almost closed with her 
in the Sargasso. She went into Charles 
ton without trouble She sailed on the 
night of four June carrying twelve 


passengers and cotton, and a cargo of 
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bullion which, the London papers say, 
is fifteen million dollars. There is no 
report the Federals got her and she 
hasn’t been spoken since. She should 
be nearing England.”’ 

It was a fair sample of the Sea 
Informer’s service but the young cap- 
tain showed no apple-cheeked gratitude 
for the information. “She had better 
be!” he said. 

Barnaby was nonplussed by the 
remark that sounded like a vague 
threat, and by the astounding oddness 


of Audel hoping for the safe return of 


the Celeste. Before he could properly 
assess either, Audel walked out. 

But he came again the next day, and 
every day thereafter. He was fidgety 
and brooding and he chose for himself 
a table in one of the far bays. 

Each passing day it became more 
plain that Audel wanted the Celeste to 
arrive and, adding to that topsy-turvy, 
the look of tyranny in his eyes indicated 
that he was insanely holding the 
innkeeper responsible for her safe 
arrival. 

“You are uncommonly interested in 
the Celeste, Cappun,”’ said Barnaby 
after he reported that the Sea King 
had sighted the clipper off the south 
coast of France. ‘‘You wagered that she 
would not arrive. Now what?” 

“Tll pay your wager,” said Audel 
He looked up with sullen sheepishness 
‘“‘T have cargo aboard. A passenger.”’ 

“Oh. The passenger is a lady?” 

‘To be my wife within an hour after 
she arrives. She was taken off a United 
States ship by a Confederate privateer 
and landed in Charleston.”’ 

“Oh. So that’s it! Luck, sir!”’ 

“Luck? Luck for you!”’ Like a man 
daft, like an unreasonable tyrant on his 
quarterdeck ordering the impossible, 
Audel pointed his finger at Barnaby. 


“You said your son was her master. If 


you've bred something less than a first- 
class sailorman I'll have your neck for 
it! I, personally, here in this tavern, 
will have it if news comes that she has 
been taken. Understand?” He stared 
threateningly at the innkeeper like a 
reasonless mastiff. 

It was a foolish threat, and that time 
the man may have been touched with 
his rum, but the news of the ladylove 
made a wake of quiet water. Barnaby 
afterwards approached him with humor- 
ous contempt and when, the next day, 
word came through one of the Sea 
Informer’s many channels that the 
Celeste had been sighted off Contentin 
being chased to sea by a Federal, he 
gave Audel the news with 
cheerfulness 

“IT have no fret for her,’ said 
Barnaby elated that he could now 
humble the American with paternal 
soothing “She’s as good as in the 
Thames. She’ll come ‘tween Herm and 
Sark in the Guernseys and, with luck 
and darkness, she'll be anchoring 
within two days. Your ladylove will 
disembark safely and you'll have your 
comfort.” 

Captain Audel frowned darkly. ‘““Keep 
your legs and your advices in your 
galley, mughouse keeper!” 

With intent to belittle the man for 
his impudence, Barnaby led four hard 
caulked Irishmen into the bay and put 
them within irritable distance at a 
table near the American. They were 
rough mariners of Dingle and Bolus and 
Bantry, masters all, who ever stood to 
sea without hope of peace from God or 
crews. Their leathery faces regarded 
the young captain indifferently, each 
drinking his poteen from the _ bot 
tle without the kiss of a glass. And 
a Dundee Scotsman came in, and 
Barnaby put him at another table in 
the bay, sitting him where the Scot 
could stare—dour and aloof—holding 
his glass like a skean dhu, matching 
the American’s arrogance. When old 


teasing 
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Captain Sanches providentially ap- 
peared, Barnaby’s whimsy was com- 
plete. 

He recognized the eccentric mariner 
as he stalked in the door with the air of 
a grandee. His snow-white hair, spiked 
beard and the patrician gauntness of 
his face gave him a fading sovereign 
tone. His apparel looked somewhat 
rough-handled, but he carried his 
cane with the flair of a rapier. Barnaby 
met him at the bar counter. 

“Welcome board, Cappun Sanches.”’ 

“You know me!” 

‘Aye! No sail once clears this bar 
and comes again without my knowing 
her, Cappun. A shame for the reef 
off Terceira.”’ 

“You know that too?” 

With the neck of a bottle of amontil- 
lado in one hand and a glass in the 
other, his elbows extended like studding 
booms, Barnaby piloted the old captain 
into the bay and sat him at the very 
closest table to Captain Audel. Sanches 
first looked at the Irishmen delightedly 
and smiled at Barnaby. 

“Cut-throats, God bless them!”’ 

His eyes twinkled at the Scotsman 
sitting alone. “He is wanting two or 
three of his Tay countrymen to blow 
away his sadness.’"” He pointed at 
Audel. ‘‘Who is that, Barnaby?’’ he 
said loudly. 

The Sea Informer waved his hand 
downward cordially. ““Cappun Sanches 
Cappun Audel!” 

“Captain of what? A river boat? 
He’s a boy!’ 

Audel frowned in silence, fingering 
his glass. 

Barnaby answered Sanches. “Of the 
Sharspur, a clipper building at Graves 
end. No small craft. She’s a three 
master. Steam and sail. One of the 
new iron hulls For the Boston 
Liverpool trade.”’ 

“Oh God!” said Sanches disdain 
fully, turning away. 

He applied himself to the amontillado 
and, with lips and gullet wet, showed 
his pleasure that he had the attention 
of everyone in the bay. He spoke out 
confidently. ““The stout of the sea are 
gone. No wars. No seas for piracy 
And why? Because the damned 
merchants have stopped it! To win 
riches with a cutlass was too much for 
their landlubber chicken hearts. Look 
at yon Harp men, Barnaby! Their 
stock is dying out. Call them robbers, 
thieves, smugglers, but--they sail for 
themselves! Not in the hire of a 
shipowner! Stout buccaneers, Barnaby! 
And yonder boy-captain? You say he 
has master’s papers! Scut! He looks 
more like a swain looking for a lady.” 

The lucky thrust delighted Barnaby 
He folded the fat spars of his forearms 
across the bulge of his chest and looked 
around innocently. ‘“‘Perhaps! Perhaps 
he is, Cappun Sanches, and that is 
claim on your gallantry Before the 
week is out his lady will come in 
and there will be a marriage before his 
own ship is ready for canvas.”’ 

Captain Sanches was taken aback. 
He smiled and raised his glass to the 
American He spoke gently now, 
kindling friendship. ‘“Taking a wife 
is a strange unreasoning thing for a 
sailorman Mad as the dance of a 
godwit! But~—-I wish you luck, sir!’ 

The Irish masters grinned, raised 
their bottles an inch and thumped 
them down. The Scot nodded his 
head, his eyes twinkling at the sullen 
embarrassment in the American’s face 
Sanches held their whole agreeable 
attention as if they were mesmerized, 
and Barnaby was pleased by Audel’s 
obvious annoyance which he showed 
by continuing his pigheaded silence 
Sanches baited him further 

“Your lady comes from Carolina’? 
That’s in the South. 

Continued on page 50 


Is she a spy? 
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Ssiave-o 


that! I can see 


( 
b the foothardy 
ians that in enemy 
it all, that there is 
battle trenches but 
horses and men 
ind raised his glass 
hold on iriety 
ikings of a pirate 
| tung Audel but 
ind he gave it 
of his contemptuous 


wnhning 


silence. Barnaby was disappointed that 
the bantering had not roused him. He 
left them. 

The amontillado was almost gone 


when Barnaby came into the bay again 
Sanches was talking in a fervid mono 
tone and the innkeeper was at 
taken by his friendly earnestness which 


seemed to warmly include Audel rather 


than harass 


scot 


him. The ltrishman, the 
and the stony Audel attended 
the old mariner’s liquid voice and none 
of them looked up Barnaby 
the deep intrigue which held them to 
the madcap’s phrasings, to the witless 


resented 


once 


story of his voyages. It was a gay 
reverie of departed heroism 

“The Fleet of Nelson is reduced to 
chasing common blackbirders! Scut! 
3ritish merchantmen scurrying before 
Lincoln’s ships because they carry a 
box of shoes for Lee’s army! Where are 
the ships that sailed for gold? They’re 
gone! Now men ship for pay——for 
pounds and shillings and pence agreed 
before they 


The meanderings 


sall ie 
startled 


raise a 


Barnaby 


and, petulantly, he folded his arms and 


The talk of the old 


ind 


grudgingly listened 


fool was feverish and nonsensical 
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getting out of hand. Barnaby had 
brought his oddest patrons to the bay 


to embarrass and discomfort the 
haughty Audel-—-and now the hounds 


were entertaining the fox! Was this an 
Or was it the tavern of 
London’s most respectable Sea In 
former? Barnaby listened grumpily. 
“It takes gold to jure adventure,” 
continued Sanches, his eyes rifled on 
the Irish and the Scot. “‘Not gold paid 
out by a merchant at the end of 
voyage, but uncounted gold in bars and 
chests, swirling in red and green jewels 
Did I sail to carry a merchant’s cheese 
to market? Scut! I and my mate 
Bonnel were pirates, the last aristocracy 
We robbed heartily without 
Piracy made 
England great and gave her empire! 
But 
pirate is hanged!” 


alehouse? 


of the sea! 
quarter of lives or ships 
merchant’s avarice a 


now, for a 


The Irish masters gawped The 
Scotsman washed his mouth medita 
tively with his whisky, his eyes fixed 


on the old man. Even Captain Audel 
seemed drawn into the spell of the daft 
talk. It was high time for Barnaby 
to put in a check. He was resolved to 
let the gull-cub Audel see who held the 
tiller in the tavern. He broke into the 
conversation with feathering ridicule 
“If your pirates were as brave as you 
have they 
before a 


say, Cappun, why scurried 


off like 


dog? 


the seas rats terry 


Sanches glanced up at him, startled 


“Mind vou the Third Fancy of a 
man, Cappun”?” Barnaby went on. ““The 
First Fancy is the call of the sea. The 
Second is the call of a wife such as 


has touched Cappun Audel. The Third 
Fancy touches a man like yourself when 
he comes ashore and his ship goes out 
without him. With his last ship gone 
and old age gripping him the Third 
Fancy brings the wishful fire of things 
that never true while he 
sailing. It starts as a scheming to tell 


came was 
himself that his greatest voyage is yet 
to be sailed It comes out of dying 
pride and rises like a whirling to gather 
him and all him, raising 
his sights to new and greater heights 
Now, I'll give you your Third Fancy 
Cappun Sanches In this week the 
clipper ship Celeste will be making the 
Goodwyn Sands and coming in the 
Thames. She’s ready for ripe piracy, 
reputed to be carguoed with millions in 
bullion from the Confederate Treasury 
at Richmond, carrying it to the English 
for out in the 

She’s unarmed. Now, there’s 
She'll have thrice 
the gold of a Spaniard two centuries 
ago. All that that 
is worth its salt to take her Take her 
in the Swatchway off Sheerness! Bet 
the and Vhe 
‘Take her when she hauls to for 
The Shingles! Tie 
her master and crew and 
and take off the little 
federate gold You can set it 
hide. Or make the 
French coast. Or to America where the 
Yankees will medal for the deed 
It will be a fine thing to see the face of 
England when the 


There'll be great hilar 


fools about 


banks cargoes going 
runners 

' 
i galleon for you 


is needed is a crew 


there’s lee of 


Warp 
a pilot 


quiet 
within up 
passengers 
kegs of Con 
ashore 
for 


and you can 


you 


news is spread! 


ty from Land’s 


End to the Border Only (lueen Vik 
will not smile. The Cabinet will fall for 
sure, and Palmerston will go down 
Cappun Sanches will be the new mis 
chief of history! Your Third Fancy! 


Here it is. It has touched you, Cappun 
Barnaby’s mockery was cruel. Had 
he not done it so haughtily, with his 


his 


head high and eyes drifting in 
vanity to the far reaches of his inn 
he would have seen there was no 


amusement, no pleasure in the eyes of 
either the Irish or the Scot. If anything 
their held steady on Sanches, 
hoping he would ignore him. But the 
old mariner sat straight to the table, 


eyes 
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erect in a pitiful wounded dignity, his 
slim hands resting on the arms of his 
chair. It was his black eyes that 
betrayed his wounding, that the shaft 
of the innkeeper’s sarcasm had pierced 
through the amontillado. He arose 
silently, took his hat and gloves, and 
wearily walked across the open space 
to the door. Captain Audel looked up 
at Barnaby. The Irishmen stared at 
their bottles. The Scot sat fingering 
his glass, twisting it in the poo! of its 
sweat. 

In the evening when all of them were 
gone, and during the night and next 
morning, Barnaby tasted his failure. 
He knew he had woefully mismanaged, 
proved to be less than the peer of his 
shipmaster patrons. London's most 
respected Sea Informer had been wholly 
a common innkeeper. The blunder 
rankled, seared his pride and nagged 
at his prestige unmercifully. His spirit 
was still louring when, at noon, he saw 
Captain Audel facing him across the 
bar. 


“Have you further news of the 
Celeste?”’ he asked. 
“None. Channel fishermen may 


sight her today.”’ 

Audel stared at him, looked down 
at Barnaby’s energetic glass-washing. 
“You stirred trouble yesterday, Bar- 
naby Gutt.”’ 

“If Cappun Sanches is offended, it 
is wholly his own collision,” said 
Barnaby stoutly. “‘A respectable pro- 
prietor must keep a sharp lookout for 
a man’s megrims.”’ 

“Offend him? The offense is nothing.” 

The innkeeper was puzzled. ‘“‘What 
then?” 

“You made a most attractive offer 
of piracy. Dolts and rogues need 
somebody to show them the way and 
you did it nicely. I have long heard 
that Barnaby Gutt, the Sea Informer, 
could see more of the oceans than any 
master from his quarterdeck. Your 
sailing informations are widely known, 
but it startles me that you furnish data 
for the pillage of British ships. Even 
the command of your own son!” 

Barnaby looked up, appalled. “A 
storm is brewing in your own mind, 
Cappun.” 

‘‘And in the minds of the Irishmen 
and the Scot!” 

“No. They have already sailed. 
They know the man is daft, almost 
blind.” Barnaby calmed. “Your 
anxiety for your lady forgets that the 
frigate Sandspur patrols The Warp and 
the entrances.” 


“I’m aware of that,” said Audel 
quietly. His cavalier pause irritated 
Barnaby. ‘The Irish and the Scot had 


clearance for this morning, but they 
canceled. The Scot’s vessel is the 
MacAlice. She moved down the River 
and is anchored below Woolwich.” 

‘“‘Probably waiting for delayed 
cargo,”’ said Barnaby. 

‘‘Both the Irish and the Scot? The 
Irish barque is down there too.” It 
burred Barnaby that this man knew 
so much, small facts which the Sea 
Informer should have had firsthand. 
As he rubbed at a tankard glass he 
could not ever recall having been so 
repeatedly mauled by a patron. Then 
the young captain’s voice sliced deeper. 

“The frigate Sandspur is not 
patrol at the mouth of the Thames. 
She anchored in Blackwall last night. 
She was fired by river pirates! Small 
damage, but she'll be at the dockyard 

not in The Warp—for a week!” 


on 


Barnaby tried to hide his conster- 
nation at this news and he kept his 
head down. At most, he tried to tell 
himself, these events peculiar; 
they were coincidences, and the insinua- 
tions were the American’s. He felt a 
gorge of exasperation. ‘“Those fuddle 
not capable of piracy,” he 
said desperately 


were 


heads are 
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“But you made it so ridiculously 
easy! You showed all of us how 
vulnerable is the Celeste. Canny of 
you to think of it.” Audel paused and 
looked down at his glass. “Why you 
have done this to your son is no concern 
of mine, but if my Betsy is troubled or 
hurt, may God have mercy on your 
soul!”’ 

At noon the Irish 
again, lumbering in with a sham of 
carelessness Barnaby tried to lead 
them off to a table in another bay but 
they ignored him. They  bullishly 
walked to their chairs of yesterday 


masters came 


Presently the Scot came Captain 
Audel, at his table, watched these 
in-sailings grimly. Passing, Barnaby 


mustered a wishful thought and whis 
“Cockerels 
look 


pered it down to him. 


without heads, Cappun. I don’t 
for Sanches.”’ 

But Sanches came, and this 
there was no posing on the dais, no 


waiting at the bar for his amontillado 
He came to his table with the directness 
to 
down He 


and nodded 


sat 


of a prime minister 
everyone before he 
leaned forward eagerly 


“The Celeste was sighted in the lee 


time 


of St. Helier at dawn,” he announced. 
“She's lying to, hiding from two 
Federals One of them is waiting 


for her in the Channel, the other feeling 
for her along the French coast Our 
plan is worth a try' Worth a try 
indeed! His face had a maniacal 


glistening 
Barnaby broke into the conversation 
“The Warp is patrolled!’ 


Che Irish masters looked up and 


laughed and the Scot smiled. Sanches 
regarded him as if marking him for a 
fool. He ignored the remark and sat up 
to the table 
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“She will not come into the Channel 
until nightfall. She'll come round the 
Goodwyns in the moonlight and come 
into The Cut on the tide before dawn. 
She will lie to then, and wait for 
daylight. Then!’ He half rose from 
his chair, his eyes firing. His voice 
shook off its stealth and he talked on 
through a rippling of mirth. ‘‘What 
a surprise for England! What laughter 
in the land with our brave admirals 
off in the South Atlantic! And mind 
Queen Vic, Captain Audel! Her wig 
and crown will slip down over her eye! 
And you, innkeeper, will have a 
crowded tavern. Crowded with police 
poking into the nest of Sanches, the 
last pirate of England!” 

A shiver trembled Barnaby. The 
plot was preposterous but, helplessly, 
he saw idiocy transforming itself into 
reality. He watched the face of Sanches 
become suddenly sober and the old 
mariner reached for his glass. He raised 
it before his eyes, gave it prayerful 
attention, and downed it. He pushed 
back his chair and arose. ‘‘We’ll meet 
here at six. Sharpen your cutlasses! 
See that every craft is provided with 
boarding hooks! I'll have the charts.”’ 
He left the Tavern. It was not yet 
two o'clock. The Irish masters went 
out shortly thereafter, and the Scot 
dallied and muttered whispers for 
another half hour. 

When they had gone Captain Audel 
brought his glass to the bar, and stood 
there in tantalizing silence 

“ "Tis no concern of mine,” said 
Barnaby sulkily. 

“Your plot is a good one,”’ said Audel 
“IT cannot see how it will fail.”’ 

“It is not my plot!’’ protested 
Barnaby hotly 

“You set them on their course. That 
the officials will quickly discover. And 
you'll hang! However, your memory 
will be green in sea tales. No father 
ever scuttled the vessel of his own son!” 

Audel’s nagging was persecution and 
Barnaby, exasperated, put on his wide- 
brimmed hat and iron-black coat and 
went out into the street. He walked 
slowly in the dock lanes, hands aback, 
mulling the fine predicament of Lon- 
don’s most prolific Sea Informer. With 
a thousand winds of information whis- 
pering dangers to his ears, he was on 
a lee shore. Oh, but wait! Hold now! 
Was he? The Sea Informer’s winds of 
information could blow both ways! A 
scheme to save himself limned in his 
mind. 


HE USUAL patronage of masters, 
Fleet officers and shipowners passed 
the bar counter that evening. Barnaby 
had less than the usual attention for 
them. His counsel to departing ship 
captains was hasty and distracted. The 
Irish masters arrived. Sanches came 
in with a fold of charts in his hand 
and the Scot came minutes afterwards. 
The far bay of tables was again occu- 
pied as it had been in the afternoon, 
each at his own. No other patrons 
intruded except an unassuming pair of 
odd burry-browed creatures who looked 
like an unmatched brace of sheepdogs. 
They were dressed in rough weathered 
tweeds, each with his jaw perched in 
a jut, quarreling with each other in 
a hoarse rasping as if they were talking 
in a gale. They sat at the remaining 
table, well away 
Sanches spread a chart before him 
on the table. Barnaby at once saw 
the little telltale fakings of a man whose 
eyesight was almost gone, for his finger 
traced a course that ran without sense 
across coastal markings, meandered to 
starboard and larboard where the black 
outline of the Thames made no turn 
at all. Then the mariner, satisfied, 
folded the chart and poured a glass 
of wine. “First, we'll agree on our 
departures and rendezvous.” 
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Everyone quickened and even the 
tweedy characters looked up from their 
quarreling. Arms folded, Barnaby 
stood close to Captain Audel’s table. 
He stood calmly, once again the unhar- 
assed Sea Informer. Under him he 
was amused by the pulsing flare of the 
young captain’s nostrils. The cockatoo 
was alarmed, and his eyes were sharp 


and wild. Here was the measure of 
the Gascon! He was close to panic. 
And fear. The gale of moonshine 


piracy was too much for the cardboard 
quarterdecker. Barnaby watched him 
and prized his crumbling. 

Stooping, he spoke softly into his 
ear. ‘“‘Pity the man is daft, Cappun. 
The Third Fancy is on him.” 

“Fancy be damned!’’ Audel looked 
up furiously. ‘““They have already 
formed their plan!” 

“It won’t come to pass,”’ said Bar- 
naby serenely. “I am not a man to 
allow piracy under my nose.” 

Enraged by the innkeeper’s apparent 
dullness, Audel jumped to his feet in 
a temper. With his violent rising the 
tableau was shattered. One of the pair 
of tweedy men, half-rising and with 
his body tensely sprung on the balls 
of his feet, whipped a knife through 
the air. 

It struck Sanches fairly high in the 
chest. An explosion of shouting and 
commotion brought all the patrons in 
the tavern to their feet. The homespun 
rivermen leaped over chairs and tables 
and ran for the door. The Irishmen 
tried vainly to cut them off in an 
unearthly crashing of bottles and bark- 
ings of Gaelic blasphemy. Then, for 
no reason except the clear escape of the 
rivermen, a murderous brawl broke out 
between the Scot and the Irish. 

In the confusion Sanches sat stiffly 
to the table. His head was lowered 
in a wistful pitiful dignity, his eyes 
blackly limpid as if daydreaming, as 
if the tavern were deathly quiet. His 
long gentle fingers touched the haft of 
the knife in his reddening throat-silk. 
Barnaby and Captain Audel slipped 
him to the floor. 

“Only a pink, Captain,” he said 
sleepily. ‘‘No harm. I can breathe 
and spit and talk.”’ His eyes fired 
happily. ‘‘I should have had that man 
for my crew! Bonnel would have had 
him! A man who can throw a knife 
like that deserves a share. Get him to 
join! Ask the innkeeper who the 
knifeman is, Captain!” 

With an accent of pride Barnaby 
spoke down to him. ‘“‘Known to the 
coasters as The Sheep, Cappun. He’s 
a tide-trader who does night-sailing in 
laces and wines without the blessed 
stamp of the customs. Dependable 
with dispatches too, for them that have 
secrets. And gold transfer. It’s in 
The Warp of the Thames that he hides 
his craft.” 

‘“‘How did he happen to be here? 
asked Audel frowning. 

Barnaby drew himself up. “Service 
of the Sea Captain’s Tavern, Cappun. 
I let The Sheep know that an attempt 
at piracy in The Warp would ruin his 
trade and privacy. Perhaps I told him 
that he would be first suspected. But, 
as I told you from the start, Cappun, 
there was no need for it. The piracy 
would never have come off. The 
Celeste slipped into Southampton this 
afternoon. Your lady is here—or 
there!” 

Audel quickly settled Sanches to the 
floor and got to his feet. “I must 
be off!” 

“Avast! 
me.” 

Frowning and hesitating, Audel 
reached for his wallet. Barnaby stooped 
to Sanches and, with a high-handed 
mien meant for Audel, he stuffed the 
pound notes into the pocket of the old 
mariner. - 
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a nice quiet grave. Stalin had to go 
on with his world revolution; nor was 
he daunted by what he saw. Asia was 
in flames, China had gone Communist, 
Burma was in revolt, Nehru’s hour had 
come in India, Japan was groveling in 
the first defeat of her history, Palestine 
and the Arab States had taken to the 
knife, Egypt was swollen with foreign 
money and home-made nationalism, 
Persia was erupting. Roosevelt, whose 
spirit had done so much to sustain 
Stalin in the dark days of the war, had 
proved a gullible innocent in confer- 
ence. The Balkans were in the maw 
of the Russian grip and Eastern Ger- 
many was a Russian satellite. Britain 
was virtually bankrupt, France was 
bled white, and Italy was there for the 
picking. What did the millions of 
Russia’s wartime dead matter against 
such a blessed outcome? 

Now the world would hear the crack 
of the Russian whip! Now they would 
see whether Britain would try to main- 
tain her traditional policy of denying 
a warm-water port to Russia. The 
Kremlin had become the palace of vic- 
torious Communist imperialism. What 
dreams Stalin must have had! It must 
have overjoyed his heart to see the 
British Empire breaking up before his 
eyes. India, that proudest gem in 
Britain’s crown, had become a repub- 
lic with a hostile Pakistan glaring 
furiously across the misshapen fron- 
tier carved with such indecent haste. 
Burma, which had been defended with 
so many British lives, was free for 
opportunism and corruption. 


Round One to the Greeks 


The only great nation which had 
emerged stronger from the war was 
the United States of America, but 
why should Stalin doubt that the 
fondness which Roosevelt had shown 
toward him-—-not only the fondness but 
the trust—-would be continued by Tru- 
man, especially as Churchill was no 
longer in a position to fortify his spirit? 

I can easily imagine Stalin looking 
out from the windows of the Kremlin 
and saying: “By the spring of 1952 
the world will be ours for the taking. 
Those countries which have not suc 
cumbed to Communism by that time 
will fall to the Russian sword.” Yet 
here it is—-springtime 1952, and we are 
still alive. If this indeed was Stalin's 
calculation I suggest he made the same 
mistake as Hitler in overestimating the 
effect of fear, and underestimating the 
strength of the human spirit. 

We always forget the Greeks so 
easily, yet not only did they fight 
Italy in the last war but took on 
Germany as well. Their heroism is 
almost as great as their incapacity for 
stable government. But after the long 
occupation of the Germans had ended 
they fought the Communist rebellion 
that was to put Greece in the bag. 
That was blow number one for Stalin. 

Then who would have thought that 
Tito, the plump wonder boy of Com- 
munism, would turn against Russian 
imperialism and not only defy Stalin 
but mock him? Yet the fury that came 
from the Kremlin was directed not at 
Yugoslavia, but at the other satellites 


Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia and Ru 
mania—for fear another Tito would 
arise. 


Stalin was losing face, a dangerous 
loss for a semi-Oriental. Something 
had to be done to show the world who 
was master, something dramatic, ironic 
and humiliating—-but short of war. So 
Russia closed the roads supplying the 
allied zones in Berlin. The Anglo- 
American reply was as swift as a 
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thunderclap upon a flash of lightning. 
With a roar of engines the airlift began, 
costly, cumbersome, but decisive. The 
West had defied Stalin for the first 
time, and Stalin drew away to nurse 
his injured pride. 

Where could he find solace for his 
self-esteem? Above all where could he 
display the might of Russia without 
involving her in a world war? ‘The 
answer was Korea! 

General MacArthur told me in New 
York that the North Korean Army was 
the best - trained and best - equipped 
military unit he had ever fought 
against The Russians had done a 
wonderful job in preparing this for 
midable army and so were certain 
that, by the time the Western nations 
could make up their minds, South 
Korea would be overrun and there 
would no longer be a divided state 
The whole thing was to be a dynamic 
exhibition of Russia’s strength, without 
the loss of a single Soviet soldier. And 
what a strategic jewel Korea would be 
in the hands of Russian stooges. Korea 
was a prize in herself, as well as a 
Communist demonstration of strength. 
But the United Nations, under the 
courageous impetus of the United 
States, acted with incredible swiftness 

We cannot yet see the end of the 
tragic story but Stalin had suffered his 
fourth great humiliation. Greece, Tito, 
the Berlin airlift, Korea. The Com- 
munist dream of world conquest was 
paling beneath the morning light of 
reality. 

Yet Stalin had two great hopes 

Persia and Egypt. If only the anti- 
British outburst could be sustained in 
those two countries then surely the 
doors would be opened to Russia. The 
British bungled the Persian affair and 
the American intervention did not help 
much for, when it comes to oil, the 
selfish interests of competitive capital- 
ism are apt to forget the primary im- 
portance of politics. 

But, with all their fumbling and 
bungling and in spite of the _ half- 
hearted split-minded intervention of 
America, the oil did not gush and the 
financial situation of Persia became 
more and more difficult. 

If Persia failed the Russian dream 
there was still Egypt. This was, how- 
ever, quite another matter. You might 
argue for or against British imperialism 
in Persia but when it comes to the 
Suez canal, without which our ships 
would have to make the long voyage 
round the Cape, that is something 
of a very different complexion. The 
British acted swiftly, harshly, merci- 
lessly. This was a threat to Britain’s 
sea power and that is something which 
Britain will take from no country. 
Seldom has a great power used its 
strength with so little regard for the 
susceptibilities of a smaller power, but 
the patience of the British lion had 
come to an end. 

There must be a dangerous interval 
between the writing of these words 
and their publication but I make this 
prophecy—that both Persia and Egypt 
will come to terms with Great Britain. 
If | am proved right then Russia will 
have lost two sources of great hope. 
The truth is that, while both Persia 
and Egypt deeply resented what they 
called the imperialism of the Anglo 
American alliance, neither was willing 
to accept Russian Communism as an 
alternative. 

Thus we come to this significant 
paradox, that while many of the 
smaller nations are in revolt against 
the Victorian conception of imperial- 
ism they are reluctant to accept Com 
munism as a substitute. This may be 
of small encouragement to the Western 
capitalist world but, equally, it supplies 
little inspiration to the lonely man in 
the Kremlin. 
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But Stalin, in spite of his years, is 


still one of the ablest, if not the ablest 
of the political leaders of the world 
Unlike Churchill and Truman he does 
not have to answer to parliament for 
his actions. He can switch and changt 
at will, regardless of public opinion 
Therefore, out of the blue, he went 
back on everything he had said pre 
viously and offered Germany the chance 
to reunite. 

I speak with some knowledge when 
I declare that this decision startled 
every foreign minister in the Western 
world. Supposing Stalin was sincere 

and otherwise why should he make 
the approach?—why should he take the 
risk of a united Russia-hating Ger- 
many? 

Yet it was not so puzzling since 
Stalin is above all a realist. Why not 
give up the idea of conquering Europe 
in view of the indisputable fact that 
Western military and oceanic power 
made such a conquest a highly prob 
lematical affair? Why not lull the West 
to sleep. Why not by sweet reason 
ableness persuade it to leave Asia to 
the Russians? Stalin the gambler was 
running out of chips but there was 
always the chance of /e grand coup if 
the remaining chips were put on the 
winning number—in other words Asia 

Nor did Stalin’s swift brain end 
there. With the genius of a man who 
by his own gifts rose to the dictator 
ship of imperialist Russia, he changed 
his strategy with a swiftness that was 
only equalled by its cynicism. Hitherto 
he had looked upon the hungry terri 
tories of the world as a breeding source 
for Communism, providing they re 
mained hungry. Suddenly, Russia 
started to export foodstuffs to every 
country and territory (within the Rus 
sian zone of influence) that needed 
them. “We bring you peace and 
good will and food,” cried the Rus 
sians. “‘We are the peacemakers.” 

The menace of the Kremlin, the 
threat of the Red Army, the im 
placable severity of imperialist Com 
munism had resolved into a_ broad 
humanity which offered food to the 
hungry. As politics it was brilliant, 
although perhaps a little late 

It is not in my power to see beyond 
the ranges and to tell you what is 
buried there. My only purpose is to 
remind you how startlingly the strategy 
of imperialist Communism has changed 
in the last year 

From a military standpoint it seems 
quite clear that Russia has lost (if we 
may borrow the term from the U.S 
the primaries Second, it would seen 
equally clear that the nations which 
live under the heel of capitalism are 
not eager to exchange their known hell 
for the unrevealed delights of a Com 
munist heaven 

There I shall leave it. But may I 
remind you once more this is spring 
time 1952?) 
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The Acid-Minded 
Professor 


Continued from page 21 


research project. If he has time he'll 
nap for half an hour before dinner, 
then go to a meeting of the Edmonton 
Fish and Game Association, a lecture 
to the South Side Kiwanis, or his art 
class. Afterward he’ll read, write more 
letters or file personal papers and 
pamphlets until bedtime at anywhere 
from twelve-thirty to three o'clock 

Though Rowan claims he’s slowing 
down, he drives his 1938 Plymouth 
with furious concentration, scurries 
across the campus hatless and often 
coatless, chain - smokes and drinks 
eighteen cups of coffee a day. His chin 
is habitually thrust forward in enquiry 
or challenge and his hair is swept back 
from his large forehead into a jaunty 
duck’s tail just above the nape of his 
neck 

Over the years both Edmonton and 
the university have been exposed to 
Rowan’s unflagging liveliness and to 
scientific experiments involving crows 
with yellow tails, men jumping blind 
folded into the river, and floodlit cages 
jammed with ratchet-voiced birds cater 
wauling long after dusk in the centre 
of town 
heady fare of Rowan, who comments, 
“Tl love the dramatic in life.”’ 

Rowan’s peculiar blend of drama 
and science is rooted deep in his back 
ground. The son of a Danish mother 
and an Irish father who was consulting 
engineer to the French government, 
he spent his early years amid the 
baroque luxuries of nineteenth-century 
Switzerland and Paris, and Edwardian 
England “We never had less than 
fifteen flunkeys,”” he muses in his 
faintly guttural voice 

Though his parents had forbidden 
him concerts because of the moodiness 
that always ensued Rowan, at thirteen, 
began teaching himself piano, compos 
ing songs and scribbling esoteric verse. 
But he suffered from 
sense of frustration,’’ and a combina 
tion of adventure-promising CPR ad 
vertisements and the fact that a family 
acquaintance had a ranch fifty miles 
north of Gleichen, Alta., brought him 
to Canada in 1908. After three years 


They've come to expect such 


“a deep-rooted 


of cowpunching he contemplated taking 
a music degree at McGill University, 
but decided it was too late. With a 
fine gesture he hurled into the furnace 
all his music and poetry. He would 
be a scientist. 

Now he says, “I’ve regretted it all 
my life.’ He returned to England 
and plunged into the study of biology 
at University College, London, and in 
1919 landed a job with the zoology 
department of the University of Mani 
toba 

He brought with him his lovely 


English bride, Reta, a soprano-in 
training with the D’Oyly Carte Com 
pany The next year they moved 


together to the University of Alberta 
where Rowan was to set up a new 
zoology department. 


Old Crow Eggnog Special 


He was already interested in bird 
migrations. His students soon dis 
covered the hazards of studying unde: 
a man with an itch to experiment. The 
problem that puzzled Rowan was the 
nature of the signal that sends birds 
away on precise schedule every fall 
and brings them back in spring. The 
only factor in their environment that 
seemed absolutely regular was the 
shortening of the days in fall and thei: 
lengthening in spring. Rowan decided 
to subject crows to an artificial March 
in-October by caging them and length 
ening their days with electric light. 

He tried his experiment in 1929 and 
again in 1931 Both times the first 
step was to get crows. Students, Boy 
Scouts and faculty members were 
pressed into service and found them 
selves manning gopher traps, drop-doo1 
cages and nets As bait they used 
carcasses from the pound and the zoo 
and even rotten eggs. They even tried 
injecting. the eggs with alcohol to 
stupefy the birds. The crows loved 
the eggnogs but held their liquor like 
gentlemen 

The final drive for crows for the 1931 
experiment was the most memorable 
of all. It took place on a Sunday in a 
spinney near a suburban Roman 
Catholic church where large numbers 
of crows had been reported With 
fifteen students Rowan drove over at 
dusk and crept stealthily into the 

Continued on page 58 
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Continued from page 56 
Trove The party raised a coarse net 
seized sticks and, at a starting gun 
fired by Rowan, began to yell and 
trike at the trees. About fifty startled 
birds flew into the net and stuck there 
While Rowan was stowing them in 
inny sacks a student pelted up crying, 


We’re in the hands of the police.” A 

orch shone in Rowan’s face and a 

‘ relieved Irish voice said: ‘Someone 
rning down the church, is it? Why 

7 A 
n the professor ifter crows 

i iker losing the church after 

ening service, had given the alarm 
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Roval Masters give as much as 60°, 
the best 


stopping ability 


Though enough of the treated crows the crows south. 


had been recovered north of Edmonton 
in the fall of 1929 to suggest Rowan 
had succeeded in fooling them about 
the season, he hoped for even better 
results in 1931. This time he marked 
his birds for easy recognition by air- 
brushing yellow Duco onto their tails. 
The effect was surrealistic but satis- 
factory. He also planned to release the 
birds farther south in the province so new plane, 
that any northbound crows would fly 


cause of fog 


circling the airport 


McConachie, now 
president of Canadian Pacific Airlines, 
had just acquired a four-seater plane. 
An early start was essential, but on 
the appointed morning the flight was 
delayed several hours, ostensibly be- 
Later Rowan learned that 
McConachie, required to put in twelve 
hours’ flying time before he could take 
up his first revenue passenger in his 
the morning 
to clock enough 


over as thickly populated an area as time. Because of the delay the birds 
possible were again released too close to wilder- 
Grant McConachie was hired to fly ness to make easy. 


... Safely ~ 
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The 1931 experiment was only slightly 
more conclusive than the earlier one. 
However both demonstrated changing 
day-lengths spark the semiannual 
flights of migrating birds. 

They also demonstrated Rowan’s 
ability to get more people into the act 
than any other Canadian biologist 
Because recovering every possible re- 
leased bird was essential to plotting the 
flylines every birdwatcher in the prov- 
ince had to be alerted. Rowan also 
gave interviews to newspapers, made 
radio appeals and offered five-dollar 
rewards for the return of certain birds. 
Reports came in by mail, telephone, 
telegraph and private short-wave wire- 
less from every corner of the province, 
the rest of the prairies, states to the 
south, and northwest British Columbia 
A letter arrived from the Magdalen 
Islands in the mouth of the St. Law- 
rence saying that Rowan crows had 
not been spotted there. 


Hamburgers For Everyone 


Currently Rowan is recruiting the 
new crop of biology students for his 
rabbit-cycle experiments. Regularly 
every ten years in north temperate 
latitudes rabbits, other fur - bearing 
mammals and resident game birds 
reach astounding peaks of population. 
Immediately afterward follows a crash 
so sudden and devastating that returns 
in one department of the Hudson’s Bay 
Co. dropped in a few years from sixty- 
three thousand pelts to about two 
thousand. This is a peak year and 
game is plentiful, but already the 
rabbits are sickening and dying and 
soon game limits will have to be 
readjusted. 

Rowan thinks the answer may lie 
in a periodic deficiency of some climatic 
factor like ultra-violet rays, in com- 
bination with a vitamin-deficient diet. 
He’s trying to build an enclosed popu- 
lation of rabbits and, by varying their 
diet and exposing them to artificial 
ultra-violet, immunize them to the 
coming crash. So the students’ jobs 
are mending fences in the rabbit pens 
and going on regular rabbit roundups. 
The field trips are always fun and 
Rowan provides hamburgers for every 
one. 

The only ‘time Rowan’s students 
have participated reluctantly in an 
experiment came when he attempted 
to make mink breed twice a year by 
simulating a second spring with arti 
ficial light The Mink Breeders 
Association was disappointed when he 
gave up—artificial winter hadn't pre- 
ceded artificial spring so the mink 
weren't fooled——-but the undergraduates 
in the Medical Building rejoiced. The 
pungent mink were kept in the base- 
ment cloakroom and the room was 
getting pretty gamy 

Rowan’s experiments have been 
backed by bodies like Johns Hopkins 
and Harvard Universities and the 
Alberta Research Council. The money 
for the earliest ones came from Rowan’s 
own pocket, and even now the grants 
often will not stretch 

As head of his department the 
biologist gets about $5,400 a year. While 
his children were growing up his frenetic 
pace was dictated by the necessity of 
earning extra money. 

When he started teaching Rowan 
drew some biological charts to illustrate 
his lectures and discovered he had a 
talent for drawing. Although he finds 
it drudgery he has since turned out 
scores of exquisite pencil sketches of 
birds and animals. Almost all have 
been sold and one of a wood bison 
brought a hundred dollars from a 
private collector. 

He taught himself sculpture and sold 
models of wild animals. He ground 
out detective stories for pulp maga- 
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zines, though he has since managed to 
forget their titles, purchasers and plots, 
and has no copies. 

In the Forties a magnificent polar- 
bear skin brought a hundred dollars to 
buy food parcels for Britain. Rowan’s 
collection of bird skins—the finest in 
western Canada—went to cover an 
insurance premium. 

Radio talks have earned him as 
much as five hundred dollars a season. 
Though he has often broadcast free 
over local stations he is paid for all 
scripts accepted by the CBC. His 
standard subject has always been 
Canadian wildlife. Increasingly, how- 
ever, he has become impatient with 
such limited topics. As a biologist he 
feels he has far more comprehensive 
and urgent facts to present. 

He had a chance last year when the 
CBC invited him to expand a script 
on world problems he’d left with them 
into two talks for their Sunday series, 
Our Special Speaker. The talks, broad- 
cast in Feb. 1951 over the Trans- 
Canada network, pulled no punches. 

The combination of overpopulation 
and failure of food resources, Rowan 
said, constitute one of the world’s most 
grievous problems, and it is a_bio- 
logical problem. ‘The second problem 
is also biological: man is determinedly 
reversing the principle of survival of 
the fittest, and breeding instead a race 
of degenerates. 

“During the last two wars we sent 
to the front for priority of extermina- 
tion the very best in male brains, 
physique and health that the most 
up-to-date modes of selection could 
find .. .”’ he thundered. ‘‘In the mean- 
time science and medicine between 
them are steadily increasing the sur- 
vival rate of those unfortunates who 
for one reason or another are born 
defectives. They are deemed unfit to 
be sacrificed on the altar of war yet 
fit to perpetuate the human race.”’ If 
man persists the race will regress and 
die out, as the dinosaurs did. 

The talks brought hundreds of 
enthusiastic letters and phone calls and 
more than four hundred requests for 
reprints. Rowan answered every one. 
“I haven't been to bed before one 
since the deluge arrived,” he wrote 
sorrowfully to the CBC, “and it has 
been as late as three a.m.” 

Rowan has little time for recreation. 
He rarely goes to movies, though he 
liked A Song to Remember—based on 
the life of Chopin--so much he saw it 
six times. He loves music but hasn’t 
had time to play the piano for two 
and a half years. 

Occasionally, usually during the 
summer, he writes for his own pleasure. 
He has a half-finished novel tucked 
away and has completed a book on 
his crow experiments and one analyzing 
man’s behavior from the _ biological 
viewpoint. 

Rowan likes to get away for a day’s 
shooting for mallards or Hungarian 
partridge. His shooting partner for 
twenty-five years has been J. H. 
MacDonald, an Edmonton lawyer, and, 
since both are crack shots, they count 
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on getting their limit. Rowan habitu- 
ally uses a thirty-three-year-old double- 
barreled hammer gun he bought for 
twenty dollars. He claims he can’t 
afford another. 

A year ago Rowan accidentally 
backed his car over the gun He 
refused to pay the ten dollars asked 
by the local gunsmith for repairs and 
fixed it himself by laying it in the 
road and running the car over it again. 

At home Rowan tries to manage a 
few free moments every day to play 
with his three-year-old flying squirrel. 
He calls her Lovekin, feeds her on rice, 


jam and cream, and prefers to ignore 
her bad habits. These include nesting 
in his top drawer among ravelings from 
his wool socks. Lovekin and a white 
Angora cat named Jolie are the latest 
in a long line of which have 
included dogs, horned owls, a coyote 


pets 


and two cougars 

The best chance of catching Rowan 
in a relaxed mood is when he is sitting 
over a pot of coffee in his office in the 
Medical Building on the campus. The 
room is a wildly cluttered mélange of 
The beaverboard walls 
where 


science and art 


are lined with bookshelves 





sculpture crowds Long 
tables piled with 
the desk and sketches hang side by 
here are 


floor in 


specimen jar 
pamphlets bracket 
side with lecture schedules 
two fine wolfskins on the 
ingenious indirect lighting system and 
a record player 

Rowan will put on the Warsaw 


Concerto, perch on a stool and gesture 


with his cigarette holder ‘Ah he ll 
sigh mockingly I should have been 
a musician I'm sick of the sight of 


rabbits.” 
Then, quite serious, he'll add ‘Ll’ ve 


tried to make teaching a profession * 
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The Ordeal of Seretse 


Continued from page 17 


great dormitories and a husband who 
every morning would don his bowler 
hat, seize his umbrella and catch a red 
double-decker bus to the city. 

The Commonwealth was startled. A 
Cape Town newspaper described Ruth 
as a “foolish ignorant girl.’ Daniel 
Malan forbade either of them to set 
foot on Union territory. Seretse’s uncle 
ind guardian Tshekedi, regent of the 
Bamangwato during his nephew’s in- 
fancy and schooling, publicly accused 
him of betraying the tribe. Ruth’s 


parents wept in sorrow. Many of 
Ruth’s friends snubbed her in the 
street. The couple faced scores of 


slammed doors while house hunting. 
And millions of newspaper readers pre- 
dicted they would separate in six weeks. 

The story goes back five thousand 
miles and seventy-five years to Africa. 
Seretse’s grandfather, Khama III, bet- 
ter known as the Great Khama, forged 
the Bamangwato out of many small 
Bantu tribes then roving Bechuana- 
land. In 1878 he was invaded by free- 
booting Boers from the south. Seeking 
help he wrote to Queen Victoria: ‘““Their 
actions are very cruel. We are like 
money. They sell us and our children 
too.”’ Victoria summoned him to Buck- 
ingham Palace and sent five thousand 
redcoats to kick the Boers out. Then 
she made Bechuanaland a British pro 
tectorate. The Bamangwato have been 
loyal British subjects ever since. When 
the Boers asked the Great Khama if 
they could help the British develop the 
Bamangwato reserve he replied icily, 
“One does not span an ass with an ox 
in the same yoke.” 


Stained Glass and Lion Skins 


The Great Khama ruled more than 
fifty years and did not die until 1923. 
His son, Sekgoma II, survived him by 
only two years. Sekgoma’s son was 
Seretse who was born in the mud-and- 
straw Bamangwato capital of Serowe 
in 1921. When Sekgoma died his half 
brother Tshekedi became regent until 
Seretse was old enough to reign. 

The Bamangwato raise shanky mon- 
grel cattle with huge curved horns and 
sell the beef to South Africa. Some 
of the men wear scanty native dress. 
But most of them wear cast-off Euro- 
pean clothing or old uniforms brought 
back from service in colonial regiments. 
lhe women wear draped cotton dresses 
with nothing underneath. 

Seretse was reared in the big house 
of the chief. Its furniture, a mixture 
of Victorian English and Boer tradi- 
tions, was heavy and depressing. It 
had rugs made of lion skins sewn 
together, stiff lace curtains like shrouds 
ind a few stained-glass windows to 
‘epel the blazing sun. 

Seretse played naked in the streets 
with other children. ‘‘I was not encour- 
iged to thrust my position upon them,” 
he says. “But as I grew older it was 
‘onstantly instilled into me by Tshe- 
kedi that I was different and one day 
would have to look after them as if 
they were still children.” 

Like other boys he spent weeks 
driving family herds from one water 
hole to another through the prickly 
scrub which covers the land like a fuzz. 
In the bush he lived no differently 
from the poorest of his people. Back 
home, however, the big house, a fleet 
of family cars and his educated rela- 
tives gave him a sense of distinction. 

Seretse honored his uncle Tshe- 
kedi. Under the regency education 
was spreading; trucks and tools were 
beginning to aid development; plans 
were drawn up for a future city that 
would have sanitation. Tshekedi ap- 
proved of British native policy. 
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In 1933, when Seretse twelve, 
Tshekedi precipitated a diplomatic in 
cident. A white mechanic, one Phineas 
Mackiptosh, deflowered such a spec 
tacular number of Bamangwato virgins 
that Tshekedi, getting no satisfaction 
from complaints to the District Com- 
missioner, arraigned him before a na- 
tive court under an acacia tree. He 
warned Mackintosh that if he did not 
mend his ways he would be flogged 
Mackintosh advanced on Tshekedi with 
threatening gestures. The surrounding 
elders, many of whose daughters had 
lost their worth in the marriage mart 
seized him and flogged him. 

Some colonial officials regarded this 
episode as an affront to white suprem 
acy. Vice-Admiral E. R. Evans (later 
Lord Mountevans) marched into Ser- 
owe with a company of marines and 


was 


several field pieces He sentenced 
Tshekedi to two months’ exile. There 
was a storm of protest in the British 


Press and King George V immediately 
reinstated him 

This incident had a profound effect 
on Seretse. He realized there was some 


justice in the world for the native. His 
admiration for Britain grew. 
In 1935, on the embittered protest 


of Tshekedi, the British parliament 
flatly rejected a South African proposal 
that Bechuanaland should be incor 
porated in the Union. Seretse remem 
his relief because he had heard 
many grim stories of the treatment of 
natives over the border. He grew up 
with the idea that in Britain were many 
friends of the Bamangwato and in 
South Africa many enemies 

During the war Seretse 
lated at Lovedale College, a 
ary boarding school for the 
chiefs and their families in Cape Prov 
ince. He got his BA at Fort Hare, a 
small native college of Rose University 
near East London, South Africa. In 
1947 Tshekedi sent him to Balliol 
College, Oxford, to study law. 

For the first time in his life Seretse 
associated freely with whites. Color 
prejudice seemed remarkably rare 
among the undergraduates. Occasion 
ally they ragged him good-naturedly 
about being an African chief. But they 
never hurt his feelings. In fact they 
sharpened his sense of humor. Seretse 
learned to drink beer in the old inns 
and became a deft darts thrower. He 
wore flannel trousers, tweed coats with 
leather patch sleeves and long flowing 
scarves in college colors He was 
invited to dances and found English 
girl students were pleased to partner 
him. 

Once, when asked by fellow students 
to join in a college escapade, he re 
fused. “It might reflect disgrace on 
my people,”’ he said. He was beginning 
to develop the shrewdness of the West 
And he was using it to the advantage 
of his own people. 

From Balliol, early in 1948, he went 
up to London to read for the Bar at 
the Inns of Court. One day he went 
to a meeting of the British and Foreign 
Bible Society to be introduced to a mis 
sionary who was going out to Bechuana 
land. There he met Ruth Williams’ 
sister, who was interested in missionary 
work. Later Ruth Williams, out of 
curiosity, went with her sister to a 
hostel frequented by Negro students 
from all over the Commonwealth. She 
was introduced to Seretse 

Ruth had never spoken to a Negro 
in her life before this, but she had seen 
many of them in the RAF during the 
war. She and Seretse began having 
weekly dates. Sometimes they would 
go to a show and sometimes to a pub 
The odd person scowled at them. But 
Ruth is a woman of strong character. 
In Seretse she had found a man su- 
perior in thought and poise to those 
she normally met within her own race 
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In Ruth Seretse found an intellectual! 
stimulus he:could not expect from even 
the high-born Bamangwato women al 
ready competing for his hand in Africa 
They fell in love 

Seretse says they both wrestled with 
their consciences before deciding to get 
married. They knew a wedding would 
cause a furore but came to the con- 
clusion that it could not harm anybody 
but themselves Certainly not the 
Bamangwato, nor the House of Khama 

It is laid down in tribal traditions,’ 


savs Seretse, “that the heir to the 
chieftainship should be the son of a 
chief and his lawful wife. It does not 
matter who the wife is or from where 
she comes The important parent is 
the father There is no reason at all 


why my own future heir should not be 
born of a white woman 

Seretse explained to Ruth that the 
duties of chief’s wife in Bechuana- 
land did not involve laying founda- 
tion stones opening bazaars or Kissing 
babies. She would be expe ted to hel; 
the women of the tribe improve their 
standards of housewifery and mother 
craft and she would intercede on behalf 
of the women whenever their interests 
were at stake She would, in fact, be 
a matriarch. Their home would com 
pare with European standards of com 
fort 

Seretse told her she would probably 
be ostracized at first by the white popu 
lation of Bechuanaland She would 
not be allowed to enter hotels, stores, 
clubs and cinemas reserved for the 
whites She might, of course, even 
tually win them over Sut this would 
be a long uphill fight. Ruth said she 
didn’t care 

They began looking for an apart 
ment in London. They were turned 
down time and again as soon as land- 
lords saw the color of Seretse’s skin 
Sometimes their rejection was bluntly 
rude. Eventually they found a little fur 
nished room in Finsbury Park, North 
London. They then looked around for 
someone to marry them Both had 
been brought up as Anglicans. They 
wanted to marry in the Church of 
England. But every clergyman they 
approached refused. In the end they 
irranged the civil ceremony at Ken- 
sington Registry Office 

Seretse cabled his Uncle Tshekedi of 
his intention. Tshekedi ordered him 
to cancel the wedding. Whereupon 
Seretse advanced the date several days 
to Sept. 29, 1948. Ruth didn’t tell 
her parents until the knot had been 
tied. 

At first the Bamangwato, under 
Tshekedi’s influence, denounced the 
marriage. Then a curious thing hap- 
pened. Many elders interpreted Tshe- 
kedi’s stand against Seretse as the re- 
flection of a secret ambition to secure 
the permanent chieftainship for himself 
and his sons. Whether this is true or 
not-—and Seretse himself thinks it is 
untrue—-by the summer of 1949 the 
Bamangwato had become covertly hos- 
tile to Tshekedi 

In the summer of 1949, in response 
to a summons from Tshekedi, Seretse 
flew alone to Bechuanaland. The papers 
announced that he was “‘going to face 
the music.”’ In fact he was ready to 
strike the first blow in a cause that 
had already taken shape in his mind 
He headed for Serowe, capital of the 
Bamangwato reserve, now the home of 
thirty thousand Africans and the big 
gest native village south of the equator. 

Here, under the shade of the gnarled 
acacia trees which twist up in the heat 
haze from the parched undulating 
camelthorn scrub of the surrounding 
African hinterland, six thousand elders 
of Seretse’s tribe, in tattered European 
clothing, gathered to decide whether he 
was fit to rule. At the head of them 
stood the regent Tshekedi, his bleak 
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black face stony with disapproval, his 
heart set implacably against this young 
kinsman who had boldly defied 
white opinion 


Tshekedi knew he had the 


sO 


mute sup 


port of the whole fabric of British 
colonial administration from the local 
District Commissioner through the 


Resident Commissioner in Mafeking, 
the High Commissioner in Pretoria, the 
Secretary of State for Commonwealth 
Relations in London. Seretse had no 
backing but his lineage, and in this he 
displayed the quiet confidence of a man 
who knew it 
people. 

The 
District 


was almost sacred to his 
was opened by 
Commissioner Victor Ellen 
berger, who appealed for calm and 
dignity. Then Tshekedi began a long 
and impassioned harangue in which he 
said Seretse had forfeited his right to 
the chieftainship by his unprecedented 
marriage to a white woman 

About seventy European residents of 


great palaver 


Serowe engineers, traders, doctors 
missionaries and the like——-had an op 
portunity to study Seretse as he sat, 


waiting with an air of quiet detachment 
for his turn to speak 


Seretse Slapped His Thigh 


There was a hush of expectancy as 
Tshekedi sat down and Seretse stepped 
forward. He spoke at first quietly, then 
firmly, then emotionally. His face 
and he raised his right hand 

“Stand up!” he cried, 
those who will not accept 
wife!” 

One or two elders sprang defiantly 
to their feet. A few more glanced 
around uneasily then rose hesitantly to 
join them. Quickly Seretse counted 

“*Forty!’’ he shouted scornfully 
“Only forty! Now stand up 
who want my wife and me!” 

Nearly six thousand arose in a brown 
cloud of dust, applauded thunderously 
for ten minutes, and chanted, “‘Seretse! 
Seretse! Heart of Our Red Earth, 
Seretse!”’ 

The young chief slapped his thigh 
triumphantly. Then he turned with 
a challenging look to his uncle. What 
he saw brought tears to his eyes 

Tshekedi had cherished Seretse since 
infancy and during the last twenty-two 
years diligently cared for his nephew's 
domain. With nothing but bullock 
haulage and human sweat ‘T’shekedi 
had built schools, clinics, tribal offices 
and roads. He had sent young men 
and women into civilization to train 
as doctors, nurses, teachers and clerks. 
He had proudly dispatched one of his 
own soldier sons to represent Seretse 
at King George’s side during the vic 
tory parade. 

Tshekedi was so devoted to progress 
that he had divorced a much-loved wife 
because she had shamed the family 
by reverting to primitive practices of 
witchcraft. He had introduced strains 
of Herefordshire cattle which had much 
improved the Bamangwato herds. No 
licker of the white man’s boots he had 
flogging of the Scottish 


set 


“stand up 
my white 


those 


survived the 
mechanic. 

It was Tshekedi who had designed 
the very reforms which gave this tribal 
council the voice of authority. But 
he did not think it timely or seemly 
for a black man to marry a white 
woman. Now he heard his arguments 
rejected and the act of his protégé not 
merely condoned but lauded 

Tshekedi was stunned. For a 
ment he stood in incredulous silence. 
Then he lost control of himself. ‘I 
was ready,”’ he cried, “to hand Seretse 
the chief’s chair and all my rights. But 
if he persists in bringing his white wife 
to Africa I shall fight him to the end.”’ 
Suddenly he covered his eyes with his 
arm and sobbed: “This child has hurt 
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—no nicks or cuts, muss or fuss this new, easy way. See it at your Sunbeam 
dealer's. Most dealers are prepared to have you try the new Shavemaster 
right in their stores. See for yourself—then drop a hint to the folks. 
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seller, more named the new Sunbeam Shovemaster thon oll 
**This figure is based on surveys by two nationol magazines 
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gradually they lived with white friends 
of Seretse’s. Their first host was Mrs 
loom Shaw, a store owner. Later they 
ved with Mr. and Mrs. Alan Brad- 
shaw, labor agents for the Rand dia 
mond mines, at Palapye, a railhead 


forty miles from Serowe 

Down in South Africa the supporters 
Daniel Malan let it be known that 
they regarded the presence of a 
their northern border as 
njurious to native policy. There were 
ditorials in South African papers 
threatening that Bechuanaland would 
be annexed by the Union if Seretse and 


“white 


queen” on 


his wife were permitted to remain in 
office. If South Africa did seize Bechu- 
inaland, said some papers, she would 
have no alternative but to secede from 
the British Commonwealth of Nations 

This, might have brought 
about the collapse of the British Labour 
Government of that time Patrick 
Gordon Walker, Labour Secretary of 
State for Commonwealth Relations, 
bought breathing space by appointing 
a judicial enquiry to report: ‘“‘Whether 
the tribal council held at Serowe, at 
which Seretse Khama was designated 
as chief, was properly convened and 
its proceedings conducted in accord- 
ance with native custom; and whether, 
having regard to the interests and well 
being of the tribe, Seretse Khama is a 
fit and proper person to discharge the 
functions of chief.”’ 

Meanwhile the tribe had welcomed 
Ruth. Her arrival, in August 1949, 
coincided with the best rainfall in years 
and they dubbed her “‘the Rain Queen.”’ 

The couple began to feel out the 
reaction of Bechuanaland’s whites. At 
Palapye there is a hotel. Seretse had 
always been barred from its precincts 
but, in deference to his position, he had 
often been served with a glass of beer 
through one of the windows. At the 
same time he had talked over the sill 
to the people inside with the privileged 
candor of a regimental sergeant-major 
who has been given “‘a quiet one’’ at 


of course 


the back of the officers’ mess. One 
night in August, however, when the 
hotel was showing a movie called 


Frankenstein Meets the Wolfman, a 
new eggshell-blue Chevrolet churned to 
a stop outside. Out stepped Seretse 
wearing a neat blue pin-stripe suit and 
Ruth, in a saxe-blue sweater and black 
two-piece outfit 

Holding hands they slipped into the 
darkened dining room and took two 
chairs alongside the projector at the 
back. A group of traders and their 
wives nudged each other. The news 
that the Khamas were in the room was 
whispered around. Lon Chaney lost 
his grip on the audience. When the 
show was over the astonished whites 
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watched Seretse, looking grim, and 


Ruth, smiling serenely, depart in their 
Well,” said one woman, “‘that just 
about beats everything as 
4 few days later, at Serowe, when 
white men in shirts and shorts and 
topees, and their women, in slick 
flowered frocks and picture hats, were 
ling round a game of cricket at the 
reation Club, they were surprised 
re to see Seretse and Ruth 


about on the other side of the 


Un **Poor little 


e woman murmured 


1g. She must be very lonely.”’ The 
al garage proprietor said ‘It gives 
1 a bit of a shock to see them 
walking around together like that. But 
he’s a nice chap really. I cannot see 


that the setup is wrong. Honestly | 

an't."" No one, however, had the nerve 
to break a century of tradition by 
going over to greet them. After a few 
minutes they walked away, Seretse 
sadly, Ruth smiling bravely 


An Uproar in the Commons 


Later hundreds of 
women filed past Ruth 
in a deck chair under the shade of an 
acacia tree at Palapye. Each woman 
carried on her head a pail of water or 
a basket of corn. They then circled 
her, faster and faster, shrilling out a 


Bamangwato 


as she sat 


song. Suddenly they all stopped, 
rushed up to her, knelt, and placed 
the water and corn at her feet A 
spokeswoman said: “You are the 


mother of us all.” 

Through the window of the Brad- 
shaw bungalow, a few yards away, 
Seretse Khama beamed proudly. Then, 
to the amazement of the Bamangwato 
women, he went on washing the dinner 
dishes, a courtesy he had learned from 
white husbands in England. 

In March 1950, when whites and 
blacks in Bechuanaland were getting 
used to the Khamas, Seretse received 
a summons London. The reasons 
for this call were not specified. The 
tribal elders pleaded with him not to 
go. ‘You will be tricked,” they said. 
Ruth refused to accompany him. “I 
had a premonition they were going to 
keep him there,’ she says. She was 
expecting her child anyhow and, in 
case it was a boy, she was determined 
to secure its eligibility for the chief- 
tainship by bearing it on Bamangwato 
Seretse decided it was advisable 
to go to London. He went alone. 

A few days after his arrival he was 
asked by Patrick Gordon Walker to 
relinquish his claims to the chieftain- 
ship. He refused indignantly. He 
maintained that he could not do it even 
if he wanted to, since abdication was 
a purely Western custom. As long as 
he breathed he would be chief in the 
eyes of his people; to them hereditary 
rule was inalienable. Whereupon he 
was informed that he would be exiled. 
This decision, it was explained, was 
based on the findings of the judicial 
enquiry. Exactly what those findings 
were nobody knows to this day. But 
they were so embarrassing to the La- 
bour Government that the report was 
suppressed. 

In the House of Commons there was 
an uproar. 

The Times thundered: ‘They will 
not easily persuade public opinion, 
which has righteously been aroused, 
that the divergence in racial attitude 
between the Union and the British ter- 
ritories can best be met by appease- 
ment at cost of personal injustice. They 
will have a heavy task to prove that 
Seretse’s exclusion will not do much 
more damage than his recognition.” 

A Labour MP pointed out that mixed 
marriages, though unlawful in South 

Continued on page 66 
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“‘T put away my 
hard-earned money”’ 


This young bank depositor recently 
wrote to his bank manager: 

“IT made a goal of $1,000 for this year. 

It is two years since I opened the account 
with two dollars. I owe thanks to you that 
I put away my hard-earned money where 
it will benefit me...I do not wish to 
touch it for the time being.” 


Building up a bank account means work 
and sacrifice. But Canadians know the 
value of having savings handy in time 
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Continued from page 64 
Africa, had never been illegal in the 
British protectorates. The government 
was therefore acting unconstitutionally 
in applying to its own territories the 
laws of an outsider. 

The government defended itself by 
promising to review Seretse’s case 
within five years, permitting him to 
return to Africa for the .birth of his 
child, giving him sixty dollars a week 
during exile and printing a white paper 
in which it pleaded, without convic- 
tion, that its decision was not based on 
racial grounds. 

Seretse returned briefly to Africa for 
the birth of his daughter Jacqueline 
When she was three months old in 
August 1950 the family was flown back 
to England by the RAF. 

For the first time in Bamangwato 
history the women of the tribe voiced 
an opinion. More than two thousand 
gathered to hear a spokeswoman, Rant- 
shabo, say: “Since Seretse went away 
even the goats cry all night. We are a 
dead people.” 

The town crier of Serowe, shambling 
through the dust between the mud huts 
in his ragged jacket and pants, fixed 
with a baleful eye the passing crowds. 
Then he waved his wand of office and 
shouted “This special what I say 
The Imperial Government has torn out 
our eye!” 

The Bamangwato went under the 
direct rule of the local district com- 
missioner. They began a series of 
riots so ugly that the mounted native 
police under white officers had great 
difficulty in restoring order. 

In London Seretse started fighting 
back. Eight hundred students from 
throughout the Commonwealth gath- 
ered to hear him speak at Denison 
House in Kensington. He mounted the 
rostrum and _ said: “T have been 
banished because I dared to love and 
accept the love of a white woman.” 
Then he faltered and raised a hand- 
kerchief to his forehead. He muttered 
a few words of apology and left the 
stage shaking with grief. The rafters 
shook with a great roar of “Shame!” 

He began issuing a series of official 
statements. They were couched in 
diplomatic terms beginning with such 
phrases as: ‘“‘With increasing anxiety 
and pain I have been closely following 
the sad and serious events that are 
taking place in my country... I 
deeply regret the recent disorders. . .’ 

In the past two years Seretse has 
addressed meetings all over the United 


Kingdom. At the London School of 


Economics last January many pro- 
fessors and students crowding to hear 
him were turned away because the hall 
was full. The sixty dollars a week paid 
him by the British government, and 
much of his own private income from 
Bechuanaland herds, goes in traveling 
expenses, publicity and a press officer’s 
fees. Recently he has accepted fees 
for speaking to enable him to continue 
the fight more vigorously. 

He sticks to racial topics and his own 
case. Last fall a Labour MP. asked 
him to address a left-wing rally in 
Trafalgar Square. Seretse, who is far 
from left-wing, refused. Among his 
supporters, however, is the Socialist 
MP Tom Driberg Others are the 
Liberal candidate Gerald Sampson and 
the young Conservative Lord Hail 
sham. 

The British, who dearly love an 
underdog when he shows fight, have 
taken him to their hearts. In London 
he is often recognized by people in the 
street and given an encouraging wave 
Ruth’s parents have become reconciled 
to the marriage and visit the Khama 
home frequently. Last summer Uncle 
Tshekedi flew to London bringing pres 
ents for Jacqueline and Ruth, and an 
olive branch for Seretse. In the neigh- 
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borhood pubs Seretse is a_ favorite going to reverse the decision of its moods There is absoluts nothing the ¢ K { i l an 
customer. Labour predecessor. Ismay, however will snap him out of it intensely proud of my family traditior 

1 visited the Khamas recently in merely told Seretse that his case had Many friends believe that Seretse ind our long connection with t Brit 
London. not been forgotten. He promised noth Khama married Ruth Williams as a ish Commonwealt All in the Con 

Their apartment in Regent’s Park ing beyond a review within the next challenge to South African opinion monwealth. white and colored ould 
was over a newspaper, tobacco and three years Seretse denies this. *“‘Nor did I marry be striving for the same end All } 
candy store in a down-at-heels street The disappointment flung Serets« her,” he says, “‘to test the integrity isk is to be allowed to make my cor 
Although he has had no trouble about into one of his periodic fits of depres- of British colonial policy | married tribution to this joint effort. The « 
getting a home since the publicity of sion. “Sometimes,” says Ruth, ‘“‘he her for love I am entitled to the dial relations between Britain and he 
his exile, costs have been such that he just sits in front of the fire warming consort of my choice no less than | am Asiatic and African friends, who form 
finds low rent convenient. To reach his hands and brooding He suffers entitled to the chieftainship of the by far the majority of the Common 
the living room guests had to squeeze from lumbago because of the climate Bamangwato I shall never give up wealth people, will suff re harm 
past a huge refrigerator parked in the Much as I love him -more than the one for the other.”’ if the wrongs that have been inflicted 
downstairs hall because there was no day we were married —I cannot move Recently Seretse looked up at the on my family nd myself 
room for it elsewhere. They stumbled him when he gets into one of his black picture on the wall of his grandfather redressed * 


up a narrow staircase over a litter of 
teday bears, rubber dolls and plastic 
ducks. Then they proceeded along a 
landing which must have creaked in 
Victoria’s days, hurdling en route a 
rocking horse, a dolls’ carriage and a 
tricycle. 

Inside there were no native drums, 
ivory carvings, or elephants’ feet to 
distinguish this African home in exile 
from the abode of an average Cockney 
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clerk. On the wall, however, was a _ 

big colored photograph of the Great . ¥ 

Khama in Guards uniform. \ie y + 

Nothing to Lean On g aré | a ¢ 
Seretse is a genial host. He serves 


generous shots of Scotch and is forever 
jumping up for the cigarette box. He 
fixes his callers with an even, steady 
eye and rapidly cools if they fail to 
acknowledge the dignity of his rank. 
Ruth calls him “‘Chief”’ pointedly until 
guests have taken up her cue. Then 
she reverts to the traditional English 


Now! 


NEW WONDER-WORKING 
“darling.” we 

“The institution of chieftainship is 
still strong in Bechuanaland,” he says. 
“Nobody can take away the chief’s 
rights but God The chief is the 
fulcrum of their whole social, economic 
political pattern. Through the 
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the Bamangwato become 
The British government 
administered the Bamangwato through 
the chief.” 

Seretse that in South Africa 
detribalization has robbed Negroes of 
the paternal protection of the chief The 
psychological 
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posed to Communist influences. 
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the British government itself have » 
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Therefore | do not believe her 

presence can do any harm. Riots tend e . 
during our exile 


her 


to show that it is now 
that the real trouble 
Seretse knows the Union of 
Africa could take over Bechuanaland 
in twenty-four hours if it dared to risk 
world opinion. That 
be a calamity for him 
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truth about his exile. Warily he says . 
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of course would 
He is therefore 
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of my people I should already be back 
in the reserve with my family. It would 
appear therefore that the only possible 
exclusion is 


reason for my continued 
because the British government is con gas or electric models and sizes to suit every home need. | i ' 
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you rust protection. 
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of greater importance than those of the 
Bamangwato.”’ 

Early this year, in high glee, Seretse 
Khama answered a call from Lord 
Ismay, then Conservative Secretary of 
State for Commonwealth Relations, 
now the new chairman of NATO. He 
believed the new Churchill regime was 
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Four Lads 
Continued from page 15 


mainly had,”’ said Codarini, “‘is breaks, 
and perhaps our biggest break was 
getting into St. Michael’s Cathedral 
Choir School.’’ Monsignor J. E. Ronan 
head of the school, later told me that 
the choir school, with an enrollment 
of over one hundred and fifty selected 
boys, teaches all school subjects up to 
grade ten, plus a dozen musical sub 
jects. At least fourteen Roman Catho 
lic churches in the Toronto area have 
St. Michael’s graduates as choir dire 
tors or organists, but the Four Lads 
are the first graduates to move into 
big-time commercial music. 

‘They’re good boys who got there 
by talent and energy,” said Fr. Ronan. 
‘Their repertoire is not, perhaps, what 
we would have chosen, but they’re 
good boys, we wish them well, and 
everybody in the school takes a keen 
interest in their career.” 

‘‘Breaks,’’ continued Connie, “have 
come our way even in the shape of 
disappointments. Like the time the 
Barclay Hotel in Toronto auditioned 
us and booked us for two weeks at 
three hundred and fifty dollars a week. 
Think of it—-seven hundred bucks! We 
quit our jobs, bought new clothes and 
spent the rest of our savings on record- 
ings and photos for publicity. Just to 
be safe, a friend checked with the 
Liquor Control Board to make sure 
boys under twenty-one could appear 
in dining lounges. The answer was yes, 
in places where food was also served, 
but not in cocktail bars. We were all 
set. Then, the day we were to open 
an inspector told the hotel manage 
ment it was illegal to hire us 

‘‘We were sick with disappointment 
ready to give up the whole idea of 
singing professionally What’s more, 


TO 


= , *MARKS 


the point where, in terms of contribution 
to the national income, it ranks second to 
agriculture among the primary extractive 
industries. Latest figures credit mining 
with 3.3 per cent of the national income 
: Canada ranks first in the world produc- 
\ tion of nickel, asbestos and the platinum 
metals; second in aluminum, zinc, gold 
cadmium, selenium (the world’s largest 
selenium plant is at Montreal), and 


tellurium 


T S PU C INFORMATION FEATURE !S BROUGHT 
YOU BY 


Lemon Marte-Son 


we were broke and in debt. But 
looking back now, if we had been 
allowed to sing in the hotel, we might 
still be singing around Toronto for 
three hundred and fifty a week. There's 
nothing wrong with that, but there’s 
even less wrong with what we’re doing 
now.” 

The Lads got a break even out of 
the disappointment. Elwood Glover 
then master of ceremonies of Canadian 
Cavalcade, heard their audition at the 
hotel and booked them on that coast 
to-coast radio program. 

‘Anyway,’ said Frank Busseri wit! 
a grin, “quitting my job got me out 
of the fruit business. And I don’t think 
I had any future there.” 

The other lads roared at the reco! 
lection. Frank had a job as helper in 
the fruit department of the A and P 
at Queen Street and Ossington Avenu: 
One day the manager sent him to the 
fruit storeroom with instructions to 
“remove the wrappings from ten dozen 
oranges and bring them up.”’ An hour 
later Frank hadn’t shown up and 
the manager investigated. Frank was 
hunched over, yellow with orange 
peel oil, surrounded by orange skin 
plying a penknife on the last of the 
ten dozen oranges. To the manager's 
angry yelp Frank replied reasonably: 
“Why didn’t you say you meant the 
paper wrappings?” 

The formula of success followed by 
the Four Lads is fairly simple in an 
incredible sort of way. It is com 
pounded of all possible breaks, the 
best possible teaching, the determina 
tion to work at singing with Stakhano- 
vite singleness of purpose—-and unusual 
natural musical equipment. In the case 
of the Four Lads this long-shot equip 
ment consists of perfect pitch. The 
possession of this musical attribute, 
which may be described in reverse as 
inability to sound a sour note, is rare 
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enough in an individual singer to rate 
mention. Program notes about the 
Canadian singer Gisele, for example, 
always point out that she has perfect 
pitch. But to find four boys brought 
together by chance, and all gifted with 
the ability to sound any note in their 
range by ear, is remarkable. And it 
gives them a tremendous advantage 
over other singing groups who must 
endlessly rehearse themselves into har 
mony with each other. 

This is one reason why the Four 
Lads were able to devote most of their 
virtually continuous preparation for a 
career to the fine points. This prepara- 
tion is paying off now, but while it 
lasted some of their parents were 
beginning to wonder if parenthood 
was really worth it. 

“IT have proof,’’ says Mrs. Toorish, 
whose husband is a CNR yard con 
ductor at Leaside, Ont., near Toronto. 
“In the recreation room there are still 
piles of records literally worn white 


‘ 





Only 


Not just from being played, but from 
having the needle torn from the groove 
when the boys suddenly wondered, 
‘now just what was the significance 
of that rest what did she mean 
to put over by that phrasing?’ They 
simply tore hundreds of records apart 
to find out what made them tick 
Well,”’ she added with a prideful smile 
“T guess they found out.” 

The boys finally gravitated to the 
Busseri home at 71 Roxton Road for 
their every - evening - and - all - Sunday 
sessions. Partly because it was central 
but largely because Frank Busseri Sr 
has been an orchestra leader and 
teacher for thirty years, and thus 
nonstop music was an accustomed fea 
ture of the household 

One of the unforgettable experiences 
of the Four Lads came as the result 
of an invitation to sing over a Buffalo 
radio station. They gave a program 
of Negro spirituals and before it was 
over a Buffalo Negro 
phoned, asking to speak to “one of 
those fine Negro singers.” 

He was unwilling to believe that the 
spirituals had been sung by Canadian 
boys of Italian, Irish and English ori 
gin. But, having been convinced, he 
completed his mission: an invitation 
to sing in his church the following 
Sunday. The boys accepted, but with 
a good deal of embarrassment added 
that they could not afford the bus fare 


pastor tele 


Courteously the old pastor assured 
them that transportation would be 
provided. Next Sunday a member 


of the congregation drove to Toronto 
before dawn, picked up the boys at 
their far-separated homes and had 
them at the church in time for the 
morning service. 

“It really was something,” recalls 
Toorish with awe. “We had been 
accustomed to sing in the magnificence 
of St. Michael’s Cathedral, where a 
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ket m to r ne sor ind to 
nink 1-diamona customers 
neir sartoria gaucnerle and 
iid them for eight encores. The Lads 
re signed on the sr to an indefinite 
ontract that was to run thirty weeks 
But the make over process con 
tinued. In Canada the boys had called 
themselves the Four Dukes, but a 
Detroit quartet owned that name in 
the United States, and they had to 


find a new tag They came up with 
the Dukes of Rhythm or, as an alterna 
tive, the Whirlwinds. Stewart brushed 
them both aside 

“What will we call the four lads? 
Stewart asked Monk 

“Why not the Four 
Monk 


‘How corny can guys get’ 


Lads?”’ said 
the boys 
privately muttered 

They were to repeat the question 
several times in the next few days 
when Stewart vetoed the white gabar- 


dine uniforms the boys had in mind 
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when they were at home,” said Mrs. 
Busseri. ““They were too busy working 
for what they wanted. And they’re 
busier than ever now, so they have even 
less time for mischief. And don’t forget 
they’re genuinely religious boys.” 

Connie enlarged on the subject. ““Any 
time we might have for hitting the 
high spots, we're hitting the hay. We 
thought we worked hard in Toronto 
but we didn’t know what hard work 
was. Believe me, it’s only because 
we're young and healthy that we can 
keep up the pace 

“Our three shows take from ten 
o'clock at night until two - thirty 
next morning but that’s only part of 
it Any typical day we have dis 
jockey guest appearances, autograph 
ing parties, gatherings it’s good pub 
licity policy to attend, press interviews, 
and schools——always the schools.”’ 

During their two-week stay in Cleve 
land the Lads gave seven school shows 
I saw one of them and it was a remark 
able business The school principal 
had accepted the Lads’ offer to sing 
for an hour to the assembled pupils 
in the auditorium. Two hours later 
the howling youngsters hadn't had 
enough—-and neither had the Four 
Lads. Finally the reluctant principal 
to avoid washing out the afternoon's 
classes entirely, rang down the fire 
curtain. 


Some Hero Worship Still 


‘‘We'd be glad to sing in any school 
even if we'd never made a record,” said 
Jimmy Arnold, ‘“‘but we don’t kid our 
selves about the value of it to us. It’s 
the kids who make or break a popula 
record.” 

“In Toronto,” said Connie with a 
trace of bitterness, ‘“‘we offered to do 
school shows We never even got a 
reply from the authorities.” 

The Lads had to leave Toronto to 
find fame and fortune, but actually 
they have not “‘gone American.’” They 
consider Toronto their No. 1 fan town 
Fan clubs in the Toronto area, organ 
ized by Mrs. Helen Burbidge, a kindly 
sympathetic housewife who befriended 
and encouraged the Lads in their early 
days, now number more than seven 
thousand active members 

3ut Toronto grownups sometimes irk 
the Lads. “Some of our friends ap 
proached the manager of a department 
store record department and suggested 
an autographing party,” the Lads re 
called. “‘He asked how many records 
we had in our background, and when 
he heard we had made only one record, 
two sides, he shook his head: ‘Impos 
sible,” he said. ‘Some very distin 
guished artists have had autograph 
parties and nobody showed up. Very 
embarrassing for the artist and for the 
store.’ Fortunately an advertising 
department man put on the pressure 
and we had our party. Three thousand 
kids showed up, and the store had to 
call six cops to handle the traffic 

Nowadays the Lads have little time 
for sports. Most of their exercise comes 
in their exits and entrances. Sometimes 
these are a trifle too energetic such as 
the time at the Normandie Roof in 
Montreal when the foursome collided 
with two waiters and went down under 
a welter of filet mignon and asparagus 

The Lads still keep up their church 
singing whenever possible, and have 
appeared on Sundays with church 
choirs in cities where they vocalized 
in hot-spots during the week. Even 
when they haven't time for volunteer 
choir work they never miss a Sunday 
at Mass 

There is still, too, a good deal of 
juvenile hero worship in their mingling 
with world-known singers. They still 
describe meeting Perry Como and 
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appearing with him on a television 
program as “the biggest thrill yet.” 
Second biggest thrill was a note they 
received from Frank Sinatra. 

Sinatra had just recorded American 
Beauty Rose, and the boys heard it, 
liked it, and borrowed it. The first 
night they sang it they spotted Sinatra 
at a table in the Ruban Bleu. “‘We 
shook in our shoes,” they admit. ““There 
we were, singing a Sinatra hit in the 
hearing of the great man himself.” 

But backstage a few minutes later 
they received this note: ““The nicest, 
freshest thing I’ve heard in a long 
time.” 


Ray Needed Something 


On the road, each is assigned a 


special responsibility Codarini is 
spokesman, road manager, paymas- 
ter, health and diet inspector. ‘The 
hours we keep,” he said, “‘make it 


too easy to get screwy diet habits. I 
make sure the boys eat right, and thank 
goodness none of us have had a day’s 
sickness yet-—-except me. One morning 
| woke up with a terrible pain in the 
stomach. They called in a doctor and 
he diagnosed appendicitis. I flew to 
Toronto, went in to St. Michael's 
Hospital, had my appendix yanked, 
rested up two days and flew back to 
New York for our date on a television 
show, still with the stitches in.”’ 


Frank is the master valet who makes 
sure that all the boys’ clothes are 
cleaned, pressed and packed for travel 
Toorish concentrates on arranging. In 
addition to arranging all the numbers 
n the Lads’ repertoire, he makes the 
arrangements for their accompanists 
and for Johnnie Ray and their newest 
recording partner, pretty Dolores Haw 
kins. The Lads have just recorded 
two numbers with Dolores, Rocks in 
My Bed and an unusual combination 
of spiritual and torch song titled Heav- 
enly Father. Johnnie Ray, who was 
just emerging into his strange form of 
popularity when the Lads first went 
to New York, needed something new 
for choral background, and his man 
ager grabbed the Four Lads, thereby 
starting a profitable partnership. Ray 
had been around for several years and 
was doubtful of entrusting his songs 
to a twenty-year-old arranger. “But 
we threw so many St. Michael’s Ca 
thedral Choir School musical technical 
terms at him,” recall the boys with 
delight, “that he backed right down.” 
Jimmy Arnold is in charge of sheet 


musk 
No Wives on the Road 


What of the Four Lads’ future? 
“There's only one thing we’re sure 
of,’ says Connie, the spokesman, ‘“‘and 
that is that there must be four of us 
if we're to have a future. We've figured 
out that individually we have just one 
chance ina million of success. Together 
we've already gone farther than we 
ever hoped. So, in addition to being 
legally a company, we're a company 
in every other way. There’s no such 
thing as individual pictures of the Four 
Lads Our autograph is ‘the Four 
Lads’, not ‘Connie, Jimmy, Bernie and 
Frank.’ We don’t even go on single 
dates that is, when we have time for 
dates 


> 


‘‘Marriage? Not much time for that 
as far ahead as we can see. Only 
Jimmy has a steady girl, even. Back 
in Toronto. The way we travel around 
we can't expect the girls we used to 
go with to wait for us. But, in case 
any of us marry, we have a private 
understanding: No wives on the road 
to break up the Four Lads. We have 
too far to travel yet.” x 
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BASEMENT WORKSHOPS STORAGE ROOMS 


You can put a permanent end to 
your moisture worries the instant 
you plug in this amazing device. 
The Dehumidifier positively con- 
trols moisture in any closed area up 
to 8,000 cubic feet. 

It is easily portable from room to 
room and its smart new styling 
harmonizes with room furnishings. 

The Frigidaire Dehumidifier is 
powered by the Meter-Miser—same 
thrifty unit used in Frigidaire 
Refrigerators. Backed by special 
5-Year Protection Plan. 

Sec your Frigidaire Dealer for 
further details. Or write for free 
descriptive folder, to Frigidaire Pro- 
ducts of Canada Limited, Scar- 
borough (Toronto 13), Ontario 


Frigidaire reserves the right to change 
specifications, or discontinue models 


without notice 








MEET PEOPLE — 
MAKE MONEY! 


If you like meeting people and need 
extra cash, then write to us today 
We have just the plan for you a 
pleasant, dignified business that will 
turn spare time into profit. Absolutely 
no cost or obligation to you, every- 
thing is supplied without charge. Clip 
out this advertisement NOW, and 
mail it to 


FIDELITY MONEYMAKERS CLUB 








DEPT. MP-1 
210 Dundas Street West, TORONTO 2, 
Canada. 
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The Man Who's Going 
To Make Our TV 


Continued from page 9 
turned toward the wings and said: 


Where is the stool, fool? 
Fetch me yonder joint stool 
And you and I shall jointly sit upon’'t 


On another occasion Moore forgot 
his lines completely and realized he 
simply must get a look at the script 
offstage. The scene was a cocktail 
party so Moore put down his glass and 
remarked: ‘I don’t know about the 
rest of you, but I’ve had too much 
champagne.” He walked offstage and 
consulted his lines, picking up his next 
cue on time. The stratagem not only 
succeeded but got a laugh as well. 


G. B. S. Plays a Prank 


As might be expected of a man with 
so much on his mind, Moore’s ancestry 
is varied and brilliant in an eccentric 
sort of way. One forebear was James 
Watt, who invented the steam engine. 
Another brought the first electricity to 
the city of Glasgow. A third invented 
the three-wheeled bicycle, lost all his 
money and promptly made a fortune 
in Ceylon tea. A fourth was a mis- 
sionary in India. A fifth served in the 
Japanese navy. Some were in the 
theatre and the late English play 
wright, James Bridie (Storm in a Tea- 
cup), was a cousin of Moore’s mother 

But perhaps the most extraordinary 
member of this dynasty was Moore's 
maternal grandfather, James Mavor 
His close friends included George Ber- 
nard Shaw, Prince Alexander Kropot- 
kin, William Morris, the great Fabian 
artist and writer, and Leo Tolstoy. 
Mavor was an atheist and Shaw as a 


prank put him into his play Candida 
where as the Rev. James Mavor Morell 
he has achieved a certain immortality 
His grandson and namesake recently 
played the part in Toronto 

James Mavor’s own interests were 
as catholic as his grandson's. It was 
he who was instrumental in bringing 
the Doukhobors to Canada, through 
the offices of Tolstoy, and he was their 
spokesman in this country during his 
lifetime. He founded the department 
of political economy at the University 
of Toronto, but it was said that he 
lectured in everything but economy, a 
failing that so enraged the history 
department that one young rebel tried 
vainly to have him suspended. The 
rebel turned out to be William Lyon 
Mackenzie King 

Mavor’s interest in the theatre was 
more than casual and it was he who 
brought the first professional theatrical 
troupe to the campus. The troupe was 
headed by Sir Philip Ben Greet and 
the thespians so impressed the pro 
fessor’s teen-age daughter Dora, that 
she ran away to New York to join the 
company and didn’t return home until 
she had become a leading lady 

She married a Toronto Anglican 
minister, the Rev. F. J. Moore and 
brought her three boys up in an atmos 
phere heady with grease paint. Mrs 
Moore’s colleagues included Leo G 
Carroll, Sybil Thorndyke and Sydney 
Greenstreet, even in those days an 
actor of massive bulk. On one memo 
rable occasion, playing the banished 
duke in Shakespeare’s As You Like It, 
he suddenly sank through the flimsy 
stage when Orlando entered with sword 
drawn. Greenstreet, his chin just rest 
ing on the table top, was unperturbed 
and picked up the next line without 
hesitation: “True is it that we have 
seen better days .. .” 

Young Mavor Moore got these tales 
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Look, fella, don’t get snooty 
with me! Folks may call you 
thesmartestcarintheblock. 
but | Know youre getting 
middle-aged 
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1 must admit that DULUX 
makes you look like a new 
car. If | didn t know you 
I'd think you were just 
out of the showroor 


And now you're putting on 
new-car airs! Just because | 
took you to a DUCO-DULUX 
Refinisher and treated you to 
a new paint job 





DULUX* is by far the most 

widely used factory finish among 
Canadian automobile manufac- 
turers. Like DUCO* it is a product 
of C-I-L, long Canada’s leading 
makers of automotive finishes. 
You'll be surprised to see how a 
DULUX paint job will restore your 
car’s beauty. And the cost is usually less than a set of 
tires. See a DUCO-DULUX Refinisher. 


CANADIAN INDUSTRIES LIMITED « MONTREAL 
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See the Rockies this year 
Canadian Pacific style! 























Soak up the sun, swim, sightsee... enjoy tennis, 
fishing in crystal-clear mountain brooks and lakes... 
golf on the famous 18-hole course. Every day can be as 
full or as leisurely as you like at beautiful Banff! Here, 
nestling between Mount Rundleand Tunnel Mountain 
high in the Rockies, Canadian Pacific has created a 
holiday paradise for young and old. Travel by 
Canadian Pacific trains in air-conditioned comfort. 





Sure-footed mountain ponies carry 
you along skyline trails, and camera 
tans get plenty of opportunities for 
“shooting” Rocky Mountain sheep, 
big antlered elk and black bear. 
Canadian Rockies All-Expense 
Tours, westbound from Banff, Alta., 
eastbound from Field, B. C., as 
low as $44.00. 





Information and reservations from any 





Canadian Pacific office or your own agent 
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Thie year enjoy a down-east vacation 
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thove) The Canadian 
tional’s Charlottetown Hotel 
flers the friendly, warm hospi 


The Island’’, 


B r Bathing in the warm 
alt waters and lolling on the 
ith ave attractions at Pictou 





Canadian National 
will take you there! 


FOR ANY GIFT OCCASION 


Canadian National now offers an There’s much to see and do in these romantic playgrounds by 
attractive Gift Certificate covering the Sea... swimming and sailing in sheltered inlets ... surf bath- 
Train Travel anywhere to any ing in booming Atlantic rollers...deep sea fishing... golf... 
rail destination for any amount Cape Breton’s Cabot Trail . . . picturesque fishing villages of 
you wish on sale at all Canadian Nova Scotia and Newfoundland... the forests and rivers of New 
National ticket offices. Easy to buy, Brunswick ... beaches and dunes of garden-like Prince Edward 
easy to use... and sure to please. Island... national parks, historic sites, interesting cities. 


At the Charlottetown Hotel, Pictou Lodge, and The Nova 
Scotian in Halifax, you will enjey Canadian National hospitality. 










Three famous Canadian National trains, The Ocean Limited, 
The Maritime Express and The Scotian offer a regular, pleasant 
service to all the East. 

Visit any Canadian National ticket office or Travel Agent and 
plan that Maritime vacation now! 


CANADIAN 
NATIONAL 












THE ONLY RAILWAY SERVING ALL TEN PROVINCES 











with his baby food. When he was nine 
his parents separated and his mother 
brought up the boys alone in a rambling 
house in north Toronto crammed with 
spears, shields, armor, wigs, costumes 
and all the paraphernalia of the stage 

It was Mavor who inherited the 
family taste for the theatre. (His elder 
brother became an aeronautical engi 
neer and his young brother went int« 
the permanent army.) He played his 
first role at five in a missionary play 
which his mother took around the 
churches. At seven he was composing 
poetry and bringing home sketches that 
he had done while watching the D’Oyly 
Carte opera company. At eight he wrote 
his first piano composition. ‘“‘Mavor 
has never wasted his time since the 
days when he was a small boy,” his 
mother remarked recently. 

He was reading Shakespeare at nine 
and producing his own plays at ten in 
the children’s section of the Deer Park 
Library where he also gave lectures 
for fifty cents, on the best books t« 
select. At eleven he wrote and pro- 
duced Pandora’s Box, a play in verse 
which he now finds “‘dreadfully embar- 
rassing.”’ 

At fourteen he got his first radic 
acting job and from the age of seven- 
teen was able to support himself en- 
tirely. His first show was a radio seria] 
called The Caruso Boys and Moore 
made sure it stayed on the air by 
garnering stacks of box tops for the 
breakfast food that sponsored it and 
shipping them in to the radio station. 


Misses Own First Night 


He breezed through University of 
Toronto Schools, a preparatory school, 
became literary editor of the school 
magazine, got a scholarship for play 
performances, won the chief literary 
prize and copped a gold medal for 
public speaking. In his spare time 
he designed sets for his mother who 
was teaching dramatics at Forest Hill] 
School. 

His enthusiasm for the drama was 
so great that his body rapidly became 
covered with the scars of his trade. He 
gashed his thumb on a bottle in Henry 
IV, Part I, suffered a sword thrust in 
The Rivals and took such a beating in 
Macbeth that he needed eleven stitches 
in his scalp. The school cheered him 
as he took his curtain call with blood 
streaming down his face. 

He finished high school a year ahead 
of schedule simply by writing two sets 
of final exams in one year. He was 
awarded a fellowship at the University 
of Toronto and plunged into such a 
round of activity on the campus that 
he foundered in his first year and failed 
in his second, losing the award. He 
changed his course, repeated his year, 
made up the lost money with radio 
acting. 

He went down to the Art Gallery 
and asked for a job to help with 
university fees. The curator asked him 
if he could type. Moore averred that 
he could and got the job. He rushed 
home, rented a typewriter and taught 
himself. He astonished the curator one 
day by wandering into the print col- 
lection and identifying a picture that 
had baffled four specialists. The Na- 
tional Gallery offered him a free edu- 
cation in art restoration work at the 
Courtauld Institute in London but a 
trip to England that summer changed 
his mind. 

On his first night in London Moore, 
thanks to his cousin Bridie, the play- 
wright, met both John Gielgud and 
Dame Edith Evans, then, as now, the 
toasts of the West End theatre world. 
In the ensuing month he managed to 
see thirty-two plays and eleven movies. 
He was now irrevocably a captive of 
the stage. 
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At university he produced in two 
successive years plays that won the 
Cody Award for drama. He wrote 
songs and lyrics for the U. C. Follies, 
directed at the time by Wayne and 
Shuster, became editor of the Univer 
sity College magazine, president of the 
Players’ Guild and the Philosophical 
Society. In his final year he managed 
to write and act in radio, fulfill the 
office of resident master in English and 
drama at Crescent School, and head 
the year in his subject 

In the decade since then, Mavor 
Moore has never slackened the pace 
In the army he was a captain in the 
psychological warfare section of Intel 
ligence. In peacetime he moved from 
CBC Toronto, to CBC short-wave in 
Montreal to CBC Vancouver. He 
went back to Toronto to teach radio 
acting and free-lance. He went to New 
York to work as executive producer for 
United Nations radio. He came back 
to Toronto and TV. In between he 
served without pay as general manager 
of his mother’s New Play Society and 
he has been actively associated with 
forty-nine of its fifty productions 

In Moore’s year as manager the 
society produced ten plays, five of 
them written by Canadians. One of 
these was Moore’s own Who’s Who 
But he never saw it played. On opening 
night he was struck down by appen 
dicitis and rushed to hospital for an 
emergency operation thus becoming, as 
his friend Don Harron put it, “the only 
playwright to have two openings in one 
night 

On closing night Moore, restless in 
hospital, determined to see his play 
He got dressed and was just putting 
on his coat when his heart started to 
pound and he passed out. He had two 
clots on his lung and was flat on his 
back for another six weeks Many of 
his friends are amazed that Moore, who 
has been subject to more than the 
average number of human ailments 
can maintain the pace he does. He 
suffers badly from sinus and his eye 
sight is such that he can hardly see to 
make himself up without glasses 


“IT Was Largely Wrong 


Yet he is a remarkably calm man 
He seldom gets angry He seems to 
have none of the temperament usually 
issociated with the creative personal 


ity Friends who know him well say 
he has drilled himself to maintain this 
outward placidity. ‘‘Mavor is a crea 
ture of intellect,’ says one “He 


} 


handles himself as he writes and as 
he acts--with his head, not his heart.” 
On the other hand, he is an optimist 
in enthusiast and a romantic. His love 
songs are light and fluffy and somewhat 
sentimental Recently Moore’s head 
outdid his heart in this respect and he 
wrote a song called Perfectly Lovely 
which was meant as a satire on other 
love lyrics. It was used in The Best 
of All Possible Worlds and opened like 


this: 





Moore was considerably amused to 
find that of all the songs in the show 
this one caught on best and that radio 
critic Gordon Sinclair called it, ‘“‘as 
catching a ballad as ever came from 
the piano of a Cole Porter, Noel 
Coward or the great Gershwin.” 

As a_ jack-of-all-arts Moore finds 
himself continually torn between the 
heart and the head. “I’m a bit of a 
schizophrenic,’ he confessed the other 
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day. “| always feel myself pulled on rimmed spectacles, give 


! “mca socrat rene I Me aidan 
one hand by the demands made on me look which has undoubtedly cond think it would play well. Tl wint 
as a responsible member of society and tioned his personality. He wears sob r i new group, Jupiter Theatre, did the 
on the other by the desire to run away business suits and bow ties and the only play. Moore, after seeing it, sat dow? 
from it all and do what I want to do.”’ concession he makes to Bohemianisn ind wrote Sinclair a letter of congratu 

““Mavor,” says one acquaintance is a floppy tweed hat which he alter lation lw largely wron Uh 
“would dearly love to wear a cape nates with a black homburg play was bloody good d 
He’d like to be a Bohemian, in the true His expression is both quizzical and be a lesson to me 
sense.” earnest and there is no about He has brought some | neerity 

But Moore looks more like a pro the sincerity of anything does. In with him to television and is shared 
fessor than a thespian. He started to a craft where omniscience is the norm by program director Stuart Griffith 
lose his hair at nineteen and at thirty he is sometimes willing he is Griffitl ind Moore worked together 
three he has to be careful that billiards wron As director of Play n Monti for the CK¢ short-wave 
players do not shoot him into a side Society on the lookout ‘anadian Internation Ser e and Moore wa 
pocket. The baldness, plus his horn originals he declined to produce Liste man Griffiths t! ht of hirin 
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Doctor 
does 
good 


Deed 


Good news for women 
in the field of monthly 
sanitary protection 


Physician invents Tampax 


for internal use 











Kinny Dracti¢ illy, not 





iny recent inventions have 


_ 
enehited women more than +-” 
impax. Perfected by a doctor for 


monthly use, Tampax 1s based on the 


recognized medical principle of internal 
absorpuon, Made of pure ibsorbent cot- 
lisposable applica- 


ton compressed in 


tors, Tampax 1s readily and 
inserted. In 


feel 


1 
ComtfortapDly 


fact, the wearer Cannot 
Its presence! 

Tampax needs no belts, 
pins or bulky external pads 


With 
odor or Chafing Nor bulges 





Tampax there is no 


or ridges under close-fitting “A, 
dresses. You can wear Tam * | 
« q 

pax while swimming and dur- A 
ing tub or shower bath! It is I 
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really a wonderful invention! 

The small size of Tampax 
allows you to carry a month’s supply in 
your purse; also disposal is made particu- 
larly easy. So you see Tampax is designed 
in many ways to take the load off your 
.. At drug and 
notion Counters in 3 absorbencies: Regu- 
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when he was appointed to the post 
Moore came at considerable financial 
loss ‘he turned down a fifteen-thou- 


sand-dollar-a-year television job at 


CBS) but as full of gusto as ever. He 
and Griffiths work more as a team than 
as junior and senior, under Fergus 


Mutrie whose duties are largely execu- 
tive 

Moore and Griffiths have a pact that 
they will remain with the CBC’s tele- 
vision department only as long as TV 
is put to a serious purpose. They do 
not want it to follow the American 
pattern where so many of the programs 
are dominated by marching cigarettes, 
whirling glasses of beer and other dis- 
tracting gimmicks. 

There will still be a good deal of 
commercial advertising in Canadian 
television but if Moore and Griffiths 
have their way, the commercial con- 
cept will not dominate programing as 
it tends to do in radio. They hope 
to be able to exert as much influence 
over sponsored programs as they will 
have over sustaining ones and it is 
likely that Canadian TV will 
follow the pattern of magazines and 
newspapers, in which program material 
will be prepared by the CBC, just as 
editorial matter is prepared by editorial 
staffs. and the advertisers are handed 
it as a fait accompli. This doesn’t 
necessarily mean that the CBC won't 
accept good commercial shows from 
the U.S 

‘They are also determined that Cana- 
dian live talent shall not be submerged 
under a Niagara of Kinescope record- 
ings from the U. S. If plans now 
maturing are carried through, the fee 
structure of Canadian television will be 
such that the sponsor will find it as 


quite 


| expensive to import foreign film as to 


employ live talent. 
No Radio With Picture 


Finally, both Griffiths and Moore are 
insistent that television shall remain 
a flexible medium. They do not view 
it as “radio with pictures.’’ And al- 
though initial plans call for only two 
hours of TV a day, both men want 
to have enough elbow room to cast 
shows at odd hours if necessary. It’s 
quite possible that in the future there'll 
be some TV in the afternoon, then a 
silent space at the meal hour, then 
more TV later in the evening. ‘“That’s 
so people won't be faced with the prob- 
lem of tearing the kids away from the 
set,’ Griffiths explains. Such things 
are still in the idea stage but they 
indicate that Canadian TV will proceed 
on its own and not on its neighbor's 
terms 

Whatever the outcome in television, 
Mavor Moore, “the old young man,” 
will continue to be heard from. In 
his home on Blythewood Avenue in the 
northern residential part of Toronto, 
he flits from piano to television set to 
typewriter. His wife Dilly (for Dar- 
and his five-year-old daughter 

for Dorothea) decline to be 
astonished at the gpectacle of five- 
pronged genius at work. Dilly Moore, 
who got to know her husband when 
both were playing with his mother’s 
Village Players, is a costume designer 
on the side. As for young Teddy, she 
has announced that she intends to be 
a cowgirl, a nurse, a hopscotch dancer 
and an under-water ballet dancer all at 


wina 


Teddy 


the same time. 

Moore looks on this latest evidence 
of the family talent for diversity with 
fatherly indulgence “She sees no 
conflict whatsoever between the simul- 
taneous pursuit of these careers,’’ he 
remarks of his daughter. Undoubtedly 
the day will come when the daughter, 
who has already shown signs of the 
Moore precocity, will make a similar 
remark about her old man. »& 
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/1 wise man was he who coun- 
selled that speculation should 
look feariessly to all thirty-two 


points of the compass.” 
, CAKLYLE 











You can speculate 
-and profit! 


True, speculation involves 
risk. But, it’s no exception. What 
you own today—what you plan for 
security tomorrow—depends to a 
certain extent on an element of 
chance. 


What really matters is that 
the risk be worth taking... the 
element of chance safeguarded. 
Then, speculative securities offer 
a sound vehicle for financial gain 
-»-increase the probability of sub- 
stantial, tax-free appreciation. 


This is the reasoning behind 
our company policy. It is a policy 
of intelligent broker-client rela- 
tions that we feel should merit 
your support and confidence. 


If you agree with our think- 
ing, and would like to avail your- 
self of our services, we sincerely 
invite your enquiries. 


QUOTATIONS FROM 
OUR STATEMENT OF POLICY 


No property will be sponsored unless 
it has a favourable mineral showing. 


No undeveloped property will be 
sponsored until Douglass, Allen, 
Davis Limited has assumed the first 
risk in the financing of preliminary 
work. 


Only when the results of this first 
work convince us the property has 
a good chance for success will we 
feel justified in making an offering 
to our clients and the public. 


All literature will be factual, and 
there will be no over-glamorizing of 
prospects. It will state bluntly that 
the offering is speculative and will 
contain only proven facts. 





Our complete Statement of 
Policy available on request. 
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192 Bay Street, Toronto - EMpire 3-6288 


S. T, DOUGLASS JOHN ALLEN, C.A, 
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Backstage at Ottawa 


Continued from page 5 


empty when they came into Confedera- 
tion and they have only six senators 
each. Alberta and Manitoba have cities 
of their own catch the drain of 
young men from the farm. Only Sas- 
katchewan is defenseless when its 
young men leave the farm they must, 
as a rule, leave the province. More- 
over, the cold logic of redistribution has 
never been applied at any time since 
Confederation. The original British 
North America Act included a twist 
which was intended to protect Nova 
Scotia, and which in practice protected 
Ontario. 

Finally, the prairies are in some dan- 
ger of developing that same chronic 
sense of grievance which has been the 
bane of the Maritimes ever since 1867. 
They feel themselves the victims of 
tariff policy, the victims of wheat pol- 
icy, the victims of eastern tycoons and 
eastern bureaucrats and eastern majori- 
ties. If they were allowed to suffer 
the full impact of their population loss 
in one major operation they might 
become permanently disaffected. 

No doubt all these factors lay behind 
St. Laurent’s decision to suggest a 
retreat from cold logic. He thought 
the redistribution committee ought to 
consider forbidding the loss by any 
province of more than fifteen percent 
of the seats it now has. Parliament 
wasn’t very happy about that idea. It 
would give Saskatchewan seventeen 
seats to Manitoba’s fourteen, although 
the difference between their popula- 
tions is only about fifty thousand. 
Worse, it might freeze this disparity 
for all time; if Manitoba’s population 
should rise a little in the 1950s and 
Saskatchewan's should drop a little, 
Manitoba might have a larger popu- 
lation than Saskatchewan and still 
have three fewer seats. 

Prime Minister St. Laurent and Jus- 
tice Minister Stuart Garson went to 
work on this problem and each came 
out with a formula. Either formula 
would have removed this difficulty, 
but each was so complicated that 
neither could explain his idea to the 
other without great difficulty. But in 
the discussion they thought of a simple 
way to achieve the same end. 

By the terms of the revised resolu- 
tion the fifteen percent hedge will oper- 
ate only once. If the population con- 
tinues to fall the parliamentary group 
from that province will dwindle too. 
But no province shall have fewer MPs 
than another province with a smaller 
population—which automatically raises 
the minimum for each prairie province 
from six to ten. New Brunswick has 
ten senators and therefore, under the 
1915 amendment, cannot have fewer 
than ten MPs although her population 
is far smaller than that of the western 
provinces. 

Parliament seems to be content with 
this scheme as a temporary makeshift. 
But it merely underlines the need for 
a complete overhaul of the whole sys- 
tem of representation, the creation of 
some rules and principles (there are 
none now), and the removal of the 
whole job from the hands of the inter- 
ested MPs. 


to 


Up to Easter the imminence of redis- 
tribution was the chief argument of 
those who don’t expect an election in 
1952. Now they have another one—the 
budget. There has seldom been a 
budget less adaptable to campaign 
purposes. 

Actually the trouble is not so much 
with the budget itself as with the 
budget speech. The budget itself was 
pretty much what everyone had ex- 
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A Zs pected nochange. Fora married man 
earning $3,000 a year the 1951 budget 
took 5.5 percent of his gross income 
and the 1952 budget 5.8 percent 

t. hardly a difference to make a fuss 

lastoplast about. At $5,000 the increase for 1952 
TRADE MARK came to .7 percent Not until th 

$10,000 level did the taxpayer lose an 
additional | percent of his income | ex 
cept by way of the old-age pension tax 
which is a kind of retirement premium 

This would have been all right if 
Douglas Abbott had not let peopk 
think he was cutting taxes. Not that 
they thought so for long, but they 
thought he was trying to make them 
think so. His budget speech did refer 
though modestly, to an average reduc 
tion in personal income tax of about 
six percent It did not refer at any 
point to the fact that 1952 income tax 
would be higher for everybody than 
1951 income tax Worst of ali, it 
contained a set of comparative tables 
purporting to show the amount of the 
“reduction.” 

Since practically nobody reads the 
budget speech this probably won't 
matter in the long run. But if there 
were to be an election this year both 
the Progressive Conservatives and the 





“Everything I cook or bake with my new 


CCF would have wonderful fun with +4 Gurney turns out perfectly. You see, the 
those tax tables . specially designed *Even-Heat" oven 
. * * keeps the temperature exactly right, «ufo 

Speaking of elections, it is now pos matically—on the sides, the top, the bottom 


sible to forecast with some confidence 


.and even in the corners! Take my advice, 
that the international situation will 


improve next year by a very substan see your Gurney dealer now 











tial margin 
Election years require tax cuts No Gurney manutacture electric, gas (natural 
bottled or manufactured), solid tuel (coal 


tax cuts appear likely without an actua! 
or wood), and combination ranges, and 


reduction in the budget No great a acne Son 
reduction in the budget is possible 
except by taking a slice out of national 
defense. Nobody could very well defend 


* 
eee because if a hefty cut in national defense except Built to C.P. Standards 


on the ground that the threat of Soviet 


s-t-r-e-t-c-h-e-s aggression had suddenly diminished 


And next year will be an election 


Insist on this quality, adhesive First Aid Year in Canada. Therefore the inter 
national situation will have to improve 


Dressing in the handy red tin. QED. 









OoDOUCTS LIMITED 





@ Elastoplast STAYS PUT because it 
stretches with your skin, even on 


most awkward places. FAIR WARNING ‘ 


@ PROMOTES HEALING of cuts, blisters | 66 N oO W 19 7 
j < 


and other minor injuries. | Love. trust me not bevond the re 





@ FLESH COLOURED — inconspicuous, =| —_‘!!!*! liymed line 
comfortable and safe. When IT declare my utter lov 0 C ICA t Fi IR 
' oO vot 
@ VARIETY OF SHAPES AND SIZES — U an 0 


Is most devout and even more 











to fit every need .. . easy to select “Seren 
in the RED TIN 
) It might be (but most likel 5 | _ . $ | 
| oth tone | FOR ONLY 
f A; d wher | vh spe; } muy ; { 7 & 
= shell-like ean \ 
Ly, os ciel deli wake 1 er ak \ Lh MONTREAL TO LONDON 
7 poets of us all —and only $477 Return® 
lam things. the 1 hve 
lear | 
: DAILY FLIGHTS 
I'm simply getting set for yvouto | 
fall by “North Star” Skyliners 
' , most frequent air service to all Europe 
kor everv lover is some kind of | 
poet i LOWEST YEAR ‘ROUND FARES ever 
Who vill resort to any rl vine I tle lol 1} \t ‘ r ti 
| =f heme m4 
? lo gather affection dont , né Miler” ¢ 
Insist on the genuine - aE vine es 
as op as i dream Ask your Travel Agent or 
ae ; TCA Office for full information about the 


And so its just the vav [| | 


oe new lowest-ever Tourist Fores RM Se LAWADA /f., /. 
| you shoul ; ee VI WiCS 
| ou should have stoppe d before Tremscontinental 


line , apove. 








—Edsel Ford 


20¢ and 40¢ at your druggist 
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MIAMI AND BACK 
FOR ONLY *38 





our dollar 
| ue a Mowh 





—L 


—says Morris owner. 


“Had a wonderful trip 
south ... Morris Oxford 
ran perfectly, travelling 
4015 miles to Miami and 
back for no more than 
38 dollars...didn’t waste 
one bit of oil either way.’ 


J. G. Evans, 
New Toronto. * 








q 4 


5 6 6Orive a MORRIS 


MORRIS DEALER NOW! 





This enthusiastic letter tells 
of the kind of performance and 
economy you can expect from 


the Morris you buy! 


the Morris now! It’s 


simple to steer and park... 


Try 


smooth to drive and ride in... 


as easy on the pocket book 


as it is on the eyes! 


This letter moy 
be inspected at 


our Ontario 
Distributor’s 
office 
52-3 








FEET HURT ? 


Foot, Leg Pains Often Due To Weak Arch 


Rheumatic-like foot and leg pains, callouses, 
cramps, tenderne ss an 
burning feeling on bot- 
tom of feet are symp- 
° toms of Weak or 
Fallen Arch. Dre. 
- Scholl's Arch 
Supports and exer- 
quickly relieve 
them. Expertly fitted 
at Shoe, Dept. Stores, 















cise 





SUPPORTS 


WRYa TOG 
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SOLES 


outwear leather 
more tha 
2tol! 





| @ How 





MAILBAG 


| 
The Laugh Was on Toronto | 
Your cartoon by Len Norris on page 
36 March 1, the Torontonian’s Map of 
Canada, is priceless. Although I am a 
resident of Toronto, but not a native, I 
must say the layout of Canada as 
depicted by your artist typifies the out- 
look of a large number of Torontonians 
George W. Osborne, Toronto 


@ The most realistic map of Canada 
ever published.--Ronald G. Bell, To 
ronto. 


@ | haven't enjoyed anything as much 
in a long time it shows that 
Toronto is growing up Isabelle Neilly, 
Toronto 


@ A disgrace to your magazine.- A. J 
Franck, Toronto 


@ It certainly is just what I have 
always encountered when I’m ‘‘down 


home’’ in Toronto and tell them where 


I live now Noranda, Province of 
Quebec. The north (to Torontonians 

begins at Barrie and ends at Hunts- | 
ville.—Betty Muffit, Noranda, Que 


true, alas, how true!—-Mrs 


James Cripps, Mayo, Yukon. 


@ After glancing through Maclean's | 
don’t know whether to believe what I 


see on page 36 or not D. J. Osborne, 


| Ottawa. 


@As 


an exile from Vancouver now 
resident for a while in Canada I greatly 
appreciated your Torontonian’s Map, 
also the Winnipegger’s Map ( Mar. 15). 
A few more of these regional-attitude 
maps would be greatly enjoyed.— J. N 


Allan, 


Coming up, the 


Toronto 
Vancouverite’s Map 
of Canada 


How to Cook a Chook 

Surely the cook was not serious when 
she stated She Cooked Dinner For 
The Princess, Feb. 1 “T used four 
chickens and after they’d boiled a feu 
hours...” In my humble opinion they 
would not be fit to feed anyone after 
all that cooking Mrs. H. Wilt, Colin 
ton, Alta. 


The Poet Not in Vain 


I have just read Douglas Dacre’s 
touching story, I Grind Her Till She 
Bust (March 1), and I thank him for 
his sympathy and understanding. ‘In 
vain the poet sings if none do hear.”’ 


Mrs. G. W. Parmelee, Montreal! 


Dancy of the Enterprise 

McKenzie Porter’s breath-taking 
story, The Other Hero of the Enter- 
prise (March 1), is worth a_ year’s 
subscription Dancy gets his well- 
deserved share of the credit. And Kurt 
Carlsen would have it so... Rev. F. G 
and L. FE. Purchase, Ilderton, Ont 


@ From now on, no man who enjoys 
knitting as a hobby need fear to admit 
it. Dancy’s choice of hobbies and Car!l- 
sen’s chintz curtains and fresh flowers 
would indicate that real cold courage 
the prerogative of. hefty 


is not hairy 


MACLEAN'S 






Today's News 
Means Nothing 


Uniess it is viewed in its true 
perspective ...in relation to 


CURRENT WORLD HISTORY 


The most neglected phase of history 
is the RECENT PAST .. . that gap 
between today's headlines and re- 
corded history. Events move rapidly 
in the world today. Modern com- 
munications bring reports to us in an 
, overwhelming succession of names, 
dates, places, statistics. They can be 
meaningless without their background 
of recent history. Now, this authentic 
and reliable source of that ordinarily 
neglected phase is offered to readers 
of MACLEAN'S, for the first time 


AMERICANA ANNUAL 


An Encyclopedic Compendium 
of the Events of 1951 


Just off the press. A treasure house 
of facts you need at your fingertips 








. . » History, Politics, Business, Arts, 
Sports, Labor, Medicine, People, etc. 
SEND NO MONEY! Examine it 
Free. Order your copy today. Keep 
it for five days FREE examination. 
Then send check for $10.00 or return 
volume to us. Available only fre~ 

The Americana Corp. of Canada Ltd 

372 Bay St Ont 


Size 7x10 in. 
Over 800 pages 
Cross indexed 
Maps, Charts 
iMustrations 
Chronological 
List of Events 
Jan.-Dec. 1951 
30th Year of 

Publication 


Toronto 





or 
Royal Bank Bidg., Winnipeg, Man 








PLEASANT TASTING 


BROMO- 
SELTZER 


[ NEW BLUE-JAYS | 


PUSH OUT 
CORNS 


from underneath / 


Only 
BLUE-JAY 
Corn Plasters 
have 


Phenylium 


your corn and 
helps push it out 

















2 





Greatest corn remedy 
discovery in 70 years! 
Tests show this rev- 
olutionary new medi- 
cation went to work 33% faster than any corn treat- 
ment known. Naturally. Phenylium 
gets at the base of your corn and 
1elpsE ASE it out.Only BLUE-JAY 
has PHENYLIUM (pronounced 
‘en-ill-ee-um). In corn or callus 
plasters. At al! drug counters 


BAUER & BLACK ) | 


NE 








MAGATZI! 


MAY 15 'oSss 


? y types with a jutting lower jaw, and a 
i Yocatle of penchant for vile tobacco and worse 
language Mrs. Iris D. Quinney, 
Sointula, B.C 

Cf? ws - 

SOMY C8 ; 
We Killed the Wrong Man 

In Feb. 15 issue appeared a most 
interesting article on Fredericton, N.B 
I feel obliged to inform you that it 
was the Hon. George Wetmore who 
was killed in the duel (with George 










Frederick Street Chis gentleman was 
my great-great-grandfather George 
This is the mark of D. Stoughton, Hartford, Conn 


the rightful heir to 
the family title— 
Harris Tweed the fabric of 
\ world renown. Spun from I have just read George H. Robert 
\\ virgin Scottish Wool, son’s article Movie Censorship (Jan 


Movies You Can't See 


\ 
dyed and hand- 15 The impression it has given me 
es woven, with the is that more, rather than less, censor 
pee eeneration- to- ship is our vital need It is not my 
wage ceneration skill contention that censors are infallible. 
of the Crofters However, they are being paid to pro 
of the Outer 

Hebrides 





* Look for the 
mark om the cloth 


* Look for the 
label on the garment 





Scalp cate gives your hair 
that handsome look 


Issued by THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LTD 


po FALSE TEETH 








It’s the easiest thing you know to have lu re | 
‘a - 9 without ever an unruly cowlich A { ! Vaseline’ H 
Rock, Slide or Slip? Tonic before brushing or combing kee; fe 
your hair looking grand. Try it. Y Ib like at. And it ‘ 


FASTEETH, an improved powder to | 
be sprinkled on upper or lower plates tect Canadians from the kind of filth 
~? ge ae ’ny —_— ‘a and bilge that Robertson seems to hold 

o not slide. s oO oc I £ 

















gooey, pasty taste or feeling. FASTEETH | dear to his heart 
s alkaline (non-acid). Does not sou His reference to a British Columbia , . 
Checks “plate odor” (denture breath) Appeal Board member as a ‘‘Catholic : 
‘at j > i at Y 7c e e6 2 
Get FASTEETH at any drug stor barrelmaker,”’ is pointless, also barbers 
being on censor boards. Why should ; 
a barber be less able to detect inde \ eon : TRAOE MARK 
Wrlere nights are cool 
a enough for sleep and cency than, shall we say, a newspaper- 
i yeur day can be busy or lazy man? W. G. Keen, Toronto. 
as you wish, with sea bath *VASELINE’ IS THE REGISTERED TRADE MARK OF THE /ESEBRO 1 ME 
ing. sailing. fresh and salt ‘ 
: water angling, all within the Priceless Macpherson a 
city limits. Plus historical nN . 
dies todine dedi tee The illustration (by Duncan Mac- 
modation. superb food and pherson) of The Princess and the Wild \ 
friendly folk on every hand “ ’ 
Ses fine Eitie enln Se Ones (March 15) was priceless. So is \ 
2 Mayor. Halifax, Nova Scotia the story M. Gould, Yorkton, Sask 
( * * | @ Quite the best story I’ve ever read 
and one of the most charming things to THIS SMALL SIGN \ 


come out of the royal visit The CAN INTRODUCE YOU 


illustration by Macpherson is superb 


Mrs. Edna Melby, Neptune, Sask TO A HIGHER 
STANDARD OF LIVING 





Winter's Spring Tonic 


I’m sure if we had a few more cove! 


ON THE MERIT PLAN ] 





pictures like yours of April 1 (by 
a . 4 The sign of the Merit Plan Dealer 
William Winter) we could throw away ¥ 
all the bottles of tonic and whatnots / Last vear 000 Canadians bought automobil 
Mrs. Jim Labocetta Wood Moun domestic appliance and hour equipment through 
tain. Sask dealers displaying thi ign, Here are ome of the 
reasons Why so many people like the LAA. Merit 
Growers Wine Sales Plan 
Growers Wine Company Limited is ° You pay for purchases in convenient instal 
not a one-man concern. It is made up of ments — keep savings intact. 
hundreds of shareholders throughout © You enjoy the use of your purchase while pay 


British Columbia and elsewhere It ing for it. 
does not sell its entire production to 


- — You get life insurance protection on a wide 
the Liquor Board of B ( Chis variety of articles 
company does business in most of the 


xrovinces of Canada 4 De B © Your dealer handles the whole transaction on 
— i é é e 

I payee . the spot simply, economically, without red 
McPhillips, Vancouver tape 


This letter refers to a statement in You get friendly, courteous service from this 


Backstage at Ottawa (Feb. 15) that Hon nation-wide, all-Canadian company. 


Herbert Anscomb, provincial Conserva Here are some of the ISK YOUR DEALER TO FINANCE YOUR 
tive leader and former finance minister, is things you can buy on the PURCHASE ON THE 1.440, MERIT PLAN 
chief owner and managing director of A.C. Merit Plan suiienatineatietiantietientietiadtietiendietmtie toe: _ 
rowers Wine C hich sells its i , , 
Growers ine Company which s¢ ls i bi Industrial Acceptance Corporation Ltd., 
entire product to the government of which Automobiles . Sun Life Building, Montreal 2, Que | 
he was a member. Maclean's accepts trucks buses | f 
Please send me more information on the Merit Plar 
correction on and apologizes for the last Refrigerators ranges l 
part of the statement namely that Washing machines radios Siaene 
Growers W ine Company sells its entire | Silineiements | aa | 
product to the B. C. government. Mr Nestanend Ais dress | 
Anscomb refuses to say what percentage — E ; 
, + 

C A N A 8) A ’ s F | N E a if of the company’s product sells outside a M523 

a ee He told Maclean’s: “‘I don’t see Industrial Equipment ee a a ee ae ' 


C GA RETT a that it’s anybody’s business but our own.”’ 





Industrial Acceptance Corporation Limited 
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Yar 
| The presen | 
with the 


table 


h modern design 


CROWN. | 
Dani 


Kquisite 


ilver plate 





wf lighter 


meld. Handsome tor 


KONSON 


DIANA 


For Graduates 


80% of graduates 


interviewed preferred 


a Ronson 


5, 


re . 


For Brides 
BS of brides- 
to-be, said the 
table lighter 
they want isa 
Ronson 


For Father's Day. 


June 15 


5% of all fathers . 
questioned, said 
‘The lighter I 


want is a Ronson.” 


lable lighter 


Polished 





ae 


Oe, Sr 


and satin 


silver plate Sterling silver monogram shield.$12.00, 


RONSON BANKER. Slim, sleek pocket lighter 
$9.25 


toise enamel 





Engine-turned 


lor- 


i. a 
RONSON PENCILITER. Writes! Lights! Non-tarnish- 


ing Khodium plate 


engine-turned 


$15.00 


RONSON SPARTAN. Desk lighter in chromium plate. 
) 


Black enamel indented bands 


$15.04 


Canada’s favourite 3 to 1, over all other lighters combined 


Caive a Ronson, and you're a 
favourite forever Because a 
Ronson endears and endures 
Many a Ronson is sti/l werking 


after 25 years of use! 

smart, handy 
And 
it’s modern’ company manners” 
to have table R« 


out the home 


\ Ronson is the 


way to give and get a light 


ynsons through- 





the last word in “lights” 
is a lighter... 
the lighter that lasts... is 


Most 


everybody 
Ronson! 78 


wants a 


of all people inter- 
viewed in a nationwide, indepen- 
dent survey said: ‘““The lighter 
! want is a Ronson!”’ 

Every Ronson is made with 


jewelers’ precision. And remem- 


ber, all lighters work best with 


Ronsonol* 


Fuel 


Redskin ‘Flints’. 


ONSO 


and Ronson 


WORLD’S GREATEST LIGHTER 





PARSON paying calls in his 
parish at Niagara Falls, Ont., 
knocked on the door of a fam- 

ily in his congregation. A woman’s 
voice called, “‘Is that you, angel?’ 

“No, but I’m from the same de- 
partment,” was the minister’s prompt 
reply. 

ee ¢ e@ 

When 
toothbrush in a drugstore in Nanaimo, 
B.C., the clerk exclaimed in surprise, 
‘‘Another one? You bought a tooth- 
brush a couple of weeks ago.”’ 

“Yes,” the lad replied, “‘but with 


a small boy asked for a 





PATIENCE - WONT 
TAKE ME LONG 
) [ONLY GOT 

S ONE TOOTH 


‘ 
J 
Ko) 














eight of us using it, it doesn’t last 


long.”’ 
e a e 


An old-age pensioner in a Sas- 
katchewan town recently offered the 
provincial department of social assist- 
For 
years, she wrote, she had been mak- 
ing a handsome profit on moonshine 
which made in a small 
still. Her apparatus was now worn 
out but if the department would 
replace it she would be able to in- 
crease production and improve the 
quality of her liquor. In return she 
would no longer need the old-age 
pension which the government could 


ance a sporting proposition. 


she home 


keep for its own use. 
es = = 


A young couple with a baby on 
the golf course at Stanley Park in 
Vancouver were playing a very slow 
game because they had to hand the 
baby back and forth between each 
stroke. The players held up behind 
didn’t protest until one woman turned 
to her partner with a sarcastic, “‘Pity 


some people can’t afford a baby 
sitter.” 

a 

The young man swung around 


with a withering glance and retorted, 
a6 


Lady, we are the baby sitter! 


“es 


In one Alberta district where the 
farmers have suffered through years 
of dried-up or hailed-out crops, a sign 
in a restaurant reads: “If you have 
any questions don’t ask us. If we 
knew anything we wouldn’t be here.” 


Overheard in a grocery store in 
Madawaska, Ont.: “‘Don’t buy that 
jam, Nellie; here’s another kind 
that’s two cents cheaper and it has 
added pectin.” 


When six members of the London 


staff of a Canadian firm made a 
business trip to the head office in 
Toronto their Canadian hosts enter- 
tained them lavishly. On their last 
Sunday in Toronto they went to 
church. One Englishman, feeling 
that although he couldn’t repay his 
hosts he could at least 
tribution to his hosts’ church, slipped 
two dollars into the church poor box, 


make a con- 


then noticed that it was labeled 
FOOD FOR BRITAIN. 
ee © @ 


Checking a no - parking zone, a 
Lethbridge, Alta., policeman found 
a car occupied by two elderly women 
and asked them sternly: “Do you 
ladies want a ticket?”’ 

After a whispered consultation one 
answered politely, ““No thank you, 
young man. We never win a thing!” 


The academy-award-winning film, 
A Streetcar Named Desire, has re- 
ceived some adverse 
Canada because it is realistic 
often earthy. A_ placid-looking 
middle-aged couple emerged from a 
Vancouver showing with shocked ex- 
pressions. The woman said heatedly, 
‘Well! I’m certainly glad we didn’t 
bring the children.”” Pause, then 
indignantly, ‘““Did you ever see such 
table manners?” 


comments in 
and 


The county of Dufferin in Ontario 
is settled by people whose ancestors 
from Ireland. When a 


came new 





fz, NO WONDER _ , 
U CIVIL SERVANTS <= 
> \]/ AINT , 2 

CIVIL 3 
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postman came to deliver a registered 
letter at a Dufferin farmer’s door he 
remarked, ““That’s a long lane to 
your house.”’ 

The farmer agreed, then added 
thoughtfully, “‘Of course, if it were 
any shorter it wouldn’t reach.” 


Sign outside a farmhouse on High- 
way 27 in southern Ontario: 
ROOM AND BOARD 
FOR HIGHWAYMEN 


Parade pays $5 to $10 fo > > i » current 
Rituy Bence’ “te Mécpeacd teed Wed, 0, B:S: T.. CRE Bectuien Retwecksanl “Sadeet de pays $ $10 for true. humorous anecdotes reflecting the 


Claude-Henri Grignon™, CAAC, Montreal; CHRC, Quebec; CARS, Jonquiere. (Check local papers.) Canadian scene. No contributions ge be returned. Address Parade, efe 
Rofson Art Metal Works (Canada) Ltd., Toronto, Ont. "Rey's | Maclean’s Magazine, 481 University Ave., Toronto. 
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Tojlined Walls 
the GY PTEX way / 


VY YPTEX ” re Paint is enjoying ever-increasing popularity for ( { } iling 

v One cy verb aah S$ the extrm ecoratuve Charm Of a be tif texture t t ‘ ‘ f in ‘ win 
Because of its excellent hiding properties. GYPTEX 1 leal for Conce ¥ e! perfection 
repaired walls. Another “G.L.A.” wall decoration, ALATINT Casein Pain ( where oot fini 
1S CEsifes 
Both GY PTEX and ALATINT are especially eftective In the tre ofu (GYPROC WOOL ofter 
on another G.L.A product the tamous GY PROC everytul \« et | re-re nt mie re 
Fire Prorectuve WALLBOARD You canh GO Wonders repeiient a per on was the fin 
with GY PROC WALLBOARD because it ts so easily provice ill-year Comftor re fuel «¢ 
nailed into place. Strong, smooth, seamless walls an Wherever wal } é f t , te or 
ceilings are yours wah GYPROC WALLBOARD painted G.L.A Pro tler the finest valu 
BEAUTIFUL TEXTURED it won't shrink or swell and the joints can be made Buy with confidence ty GYPROC, a registere 
WALLS—in White or ready invisible with GY PROC Je int Filler and Tape trade name for your prot 


Ke tints of Tusk Ive 
a 


Desert Butt. Horize Blue i a a Manufactured only by 


Aqua Green, Silver Grey GYPTEX © A Gypsum, Lime .» Alabastine, 
d I] Pin ly m Canada, Limited 


VANCOUVER CALGARY WINNIPEG TORONTO 5 MONTREAL 2 mou ct 
v 


en 


wT 8 


with water to at 


4 


GYPROC WOOL INSULATION @© GYPROC WALLBOARD © GyYPRi LATH AND PLASTER 
ent’ «= GYPROC SHEATHING @© GYPTEX TEXTURE PAINT @ ALATINT CASEIN PAINT @ G.LA. STU ), PAINT 
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chad LolomnZele) ML Lil @ Wale). GYPROC recfitiuvx WALLBOARD 





A lifetime insulation for year ‘round comfort. Smooth seamless walls made with GYPROC, 
Warmer, with up to 30% fuel saving in winter— the fire-protecuve WALLBOARD. Takes any 


at l cooler in summer. decorauon, won t War} Shrink or Swell, A) rout! CCOnOmMy Worn t m riti} 
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